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PREFACE. 



The Compiler of this book has had many years' ex- 
perience in classical teaching, and has felt the constant 
need of a Latin Syntax in a compendious form for the 
use of his pupils. To supply this want the present work 
has been undertaken. 

The system of teaching the construction of sentences 
in the very language which is being taught, the 
Author believes to be radically unsoimd. He is aware 
of the arguments adduced in favour of the plan, but 
is convinced that counter-reasons of a stronger kind 
may be brought forward. This was one motive for 
abandoning the Syntax in the Eton Latin Grammar. 
Another objection of a more serious nature led to the 
non-usage of King Edward YI.'s Latin Grammar and 
others, more or less translations of the Eton Grammar. 
This was the entire absence of many most important 
rules. As evidence of the alleged deficiency, a reference 
to the rules under the subjunctive mood will be suffi- 
cient. The excellent works of Madvig and Zimipt are 
far too copious for general use in schools. Professor 
Key's admirable grammar, being on the crude-form 
system, also possesses hindrances to a wide adoption. 
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though the rules of Syntax it contains are most valu- 
able. 

The Compiler of the present treatise, therefore, taking 
these larger works as his chief sources of information, 
has thought it well to publish the elements of Syntax 
entirely separate from the accidence and general 
grammar. 

The mode oj* tJSE recommended is to require each 
member qf the class to bring his copy with him, along with 
the Latin Author to be translated, and when a question of 
Syntax arises, to let all look for the required rule. Those 
who are t/ie first io point it out should be rewarded by 
higher places or more marks. From experience the 
Author can speak positively of the advantages of this 
plan. Of course, this use of the book should be coupled 
with its employment for reference in preparation hours. 

A few sentences have been given as an exercise to 
each important rule, and a page of miscellaneous exam- 
ples, for translation into Latin, after the chief divisions 
of the book* This will serve the additional purpose of 

MAKING IT THOROUGHLY AVAILABLE AS AN EXEtlClSE 

BOOK, besides being a means of impressing the rules on 
the minds of pupils, and affording good opportunity of 
testing their knowledge of any part of Syntax. 

Impressed with a growing conviction of the import- 
ance of well grounding pupils in this branch of instruc- 
tion, the Author commits his work to the judgineiit ot 
Teachers. 
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LATIN SYNTAX 



Syntax is the arrangement of words in a sentence. 

A sentence consists of three parts : the subject, the 
predicate, and the copula. 

The subject is that about which something is said. 

The predicate is what is said of the subject. 

The copula is that part of a sentence which connects 
the subject with the predicate ; and is, strictly, some 
part of the verb " to be" 

The subject consists of a substantive or substantives, 
or of some other word or phrase used as a substantive. 

The predicate consists either of a verb, or of part of 
the verb " to be'' combined with a substantive, adjective, 
participle, or pronoim. 

1. When the predicate is (1) a verb, it agrees in 
number and person with the subject ; (2) when an ad- 
jective or (3) a participle, or (4) an adjective-pronoun, 
combined with some part of the verb esse, it takes the 
number and gender of the subject, and the verb follows 
the number of the subject : as, 

B 
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(1) ^go disco. I am learning. 

Tu, puer, legis. Thou, boy, art reading. 
Miltfes pugnant. The soldiers are fighting. 

(2) Magiater doctus est The master is learned. 

(3) JSbstes vicfi fuerunt. The enemy were conquered. 

(4) Omnes illic tales sunt qualis Pyrrhus. All men there are 

such as Pyrrhus. 

EXEECISE I. 

Ye soldiers will fight. The boys are learned. 

"We all should have been con- Thou hast been such a master. 
quered. 

2. When the predicate Is a substantive, it is (1) inde- 
pendent of the gender and number of the subject; unless 
(2) the substantive has both a masculine and feminine 
termination, in which case the predicate will follow the 
gender, and in some cases the number of the subject: as, 

(1) Captivi eiant mUitmrL prceda. The captives were the booty 

of the soldiers. 

(2) Athena erant omnium doctrinarum tnventrices, Athens 

was the inventor of all branches of learning. 

Note. — Shonld the subject be neuter, the predicate substantive will have 
its masculine form, as being more nearly allied to the subject than the 
feminine : as, 

Tempm vita magister est. Time is the schoolmaster of life. 

EXEBCISE II. 

Thebes (Thebci) was a city of Boeotia. Athens was the con- 
queror of Thebes. Philosophy is the mistress {magistra) of 
hfe. 

3. Collective nouns («. e,y such as denote a multitude 
of individual persons or things,) sometimes have a plural 
for their predicate : as, 

Tvrla erant tuti. The multitude were safe. 

NoTB. — Even with quisque and uterque, when something is as serted o '' 
sereral indiyidaals at once, a plural predicate is used : as, 
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Decimns quuque ad supplicium lecti sunt. Every tenth man 

was appointed for punishment. 
TTterque eorum ex castris exercitum educunt. Both of them 

lead forth their army from their camp. 

EXEECISE III. 

The multitude were mad. (You) both are safe. 

(We) each suflfer evils. (They) both will be conquerors 

4. If two or more subjects of diflferent persons are 
spoken of at the same time, the first pemon plural will be 
used in the predicate if either of the subjects is in this 
person ; and the second if either of the subjects is of this 
person and none of the first : as, 

U(/o et discipulus meus valemtis, I and my pupil are well. 
Et tu et ille ridetis. Both you and he are laughing. 

EXEECISE lY. 

You and he are well He and I laughed. 

They and we shall hear. You and they have seen. 

5. Two or more connected subjects of the third person 
singular take (1) the predicate verb in the plural , 
(especially in the case of living beings,) if attention is to 
be directed to number and distinctness ; and (2) in the 
singular if the subjects are to be regarded as a whole : as, 

(1) Pater et avus mortui sunt. His father and grandfather 

are dead. 

(2) Tempus necessitasque postulate The time and urgency 

demand. 

EXEECTSE Y. 

(2)* The senate and Eoman people understand. (1) His 
father and brother demand. 



* The nambers denote the clause of the rule to be obseired in trans* 
laliiig the seutencc. 
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(1) Life, death, riches, influence (commovlre) men. (2) Let 
religion and good faith i^fides) be preferred (antepon^re) 
to friendship. 

6. When subjects of the third person in different 
numbers are connected, and the predicate stands nearest 
that in the singular, it is often put in the singular also, 
provided the singular subject requires special attention ; 
otherwise the predicate is in the plural : as, 

Ad corporum sanationem multum corpora et natura valet. 
Our bodies themselves and nature avail much for the heal- 
ing of our bodies. 

Gloria atque honor ea iUi triluntur. Glory and honours are 
assigned to him. 

EXEECISE YL 

Honours and reputation [opinio) avail (sing.) much. 

Tiine and remedies heal (sanare) the body. 

Honours and a triumph will be assigned (sing.) to him. 

7, If the subjects are of different genders, the adjec- 
tive or participle of the predicate is regulated in gender; 
(1) if of the singular number, by the nearest subject ; (2) 
if plural, in the case of living beings, the predicate will be 
masculine ; (3) the neuter being used of things and im- 

' personal ideas : as, 

(1) Ager et flumen omne homini utile est. Every field and 

river is useful to man. 

(2) Uxor mea et filius mortui sunt. My wife and son are 

dead. 

(3) Imperia victoriceque fortuita sunt. Dominions and victories 

are subject to chance. 

ExEECiSE Vn. 

(3) Labour and pleasure (voluptas) are dissimilar (nom. plu.) 
^i) Every garden {hortus) and meadow (pratum) is beautiful 

in the spring (abl. sing.). 
4 (2 & 1) My sister (soror) and brother are endowed (jcT^itus) 

with great genius and virtue. 
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8. When two substantives are connected for the pur- 
pose of explanation one of the other, they are said to be 
in apposition, and are put in the same case : as, 

Bomani contra JSdmilcaretn Carthaginiensium ducem dimioi 
caverunt. The Romans fought against Hamilcar, the 
general of the Carthaginians. 

Note. — ^The substantives may differ in namber and gender, as, Urbs 
Athena (^Aihence being nom. pin.), 1;he city of Athens ; and when this is 
the case with regard to plural names of places explained by urhSf op- 
pidum, etc., in the singular, the predicate usually agrees with the ap- 
position ; as Corioli (nom. plu.) oppidum captum est. The town of 
Corioli was taken. 

EXEECIBE YIII. 

Frugality, the parent of virtue. 
ApiolsB, a town of the Latins, was taken. 
Alexander conquered Darius, king of the Persians. 
The cities (of) Borne and Athens. 

9. In like manner the word wijbh which a question is 
put, and that with which it is answered, will be in the 
same case : as, 

Cui librum dedisti ? To whom hast thou given the book ? 
Tito, meofratri. To Titus, my brother. 

EXEEOISB IX. 

"Who did this ? Titus. "Whom have you seen ? Caius. 
To whom shaU you give this ? To my father Sempronius. 

10. Nouns compared together by quam are also put 
in the same case : as, 

Frater mens minor est setate quam ego. My brother is 

younger than I am. 
Plus me amat quam ilium. He likes me more than (he likes) 

him. 

EXEBCISE X. 

The sun is larger than the earth. He gave to me a better 
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book than (he gave) to thee. He is older than you. I and 
he are taller than you. 

Miscellaneous Exeecises. 

1. Both you and I have heard. 2. The Gauls had been con- 
quered. 3. Athens was the mistress {domino) of the sea. 
4. Wars are the causes of many sorrows. 5. There was a 
treaty {fcedm) between the cities (of) Eome and Lavinium. 
6. They have both been conquered. 7. His father and 
brother will have followed. 8. The consuls and senate 
laughed at (ridere with accus.) this. 9. He is a man of 
the greatest ability {ingenium) and virtue. 10. Volsinii, 
a town of the Tuscans, was most wealthy (opulentus). 11. 
My sister and son have been left (relinqu^re), 12. Whom 
have you sent? My brother Tiberius. 13. Caesar sub- 
dued (domare) the Gauls, fierce (ferus) and barbarous men. 
14. Slaves are the goods {bona) of their masters. 15. The 
crowd were taking refuge {recip^re se) in the houses. 1 6. 
We and you will carry on {geHre) the war. 17. The son is 
stronger than (his) father. 18. Honours, victories, posses- 
sions, are often fortuitous {fortuitus). 19. Philip was the 
father of Alexander, the conqueror of Darius. 20. You and 
he will come, and I and they will follow. 
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11. The subject of a proposition is in the nominative 
case, as is also the predicate of substantive and neuter 
verbs, or verbs which alone do not convey a complete 
idea. Thus we have a nominative (1) after verbs of ex- 
istence; as, suniifio, evado; (2) with passive verbs of call- 
ing ; as, appellor, nominor, dicor, &c. ; (3) with verbs ex- 
pressing accounting as, or appointment to an office ; as, 
videor, habeor, creor, designer, &c. ; a^ , 

Scipio consul est. Scipio is consul. 
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Antonins et Cicero consuhs facti sunt. Antonius and Cicero 

were made consuls. 
Urhs vocata est Roma. The city was called Eome. 

EXEBOISE XI. 

(1) There is a God in {in with abl.) the world. (1) He will 
become {evadors) an orator. (3) Those who obey {par ere, 
with dat.) the laws are accounted {haheri) good citizens. 
(2) Canullas was called a second Eomulus. 



Accusative Case, 



12. The accusative denotes the immediate object of an 
action, and is, therefore, used with all transitive verbs, 
whether active or deponent, to denote the person or 
thing affected : as, 

Atra nubes condidit lunam. A black cloud hid the moon. 
Pater iuQtui filium. The father protects his son. 

EXEBCISE XII. 

He had waged {ger^re) many wars. The father will praise 
his sons. They finished {conjic^re) the fortifications {munitio) . 
Caesar had enrolled {comcriMre) three legions. 

13. Neuter verbs are followed by an accusative when 
they have a transitive sense : as, 

Arma virumque cano. I sing of arms and the hero. 

EXEBCISE XIII. 

He laughed at {rider e) the cunning of the enemy (plu.). He 
hastened his death. He will wait for {manere) his friend. 

14. Many verbs of motion when compounded with 
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prepositions^ and thus made transitive in signification 
take an accusative. Some compounded with tram even 
have two accusatiTes : as, 

Mtm carnpum percurrit. He galloped across that plain. 
Equitatum pontem transducit. He leads the cavalry across 
the bridge. 

EXEECISE XIV. 

The Helvetii were crossing that river. Friendship sometimes 
outruns (pracurr^re) judgment. They had led across {tram- 
due^re) three parts of their {autts) forces. 

15. Intransitive verbs often take an accusative of 
kindred meaning to the verb. This is called the cognate 
accusative : as, 

Mirum somntavt somnium, I dreamed a wonderful dream. 

Note. — Similarlj verbs of smelling and tasting have an accusative 
denoting the quality perceived : as, Olet ceram. It smells of wax. 
Ungnenta crocum sapiunt. The ointments smack of saffron. 

EXEECISE XV. 

He fought a hard (gravis) fight. They had laughed a loud 
{ingens) laugh. They will play a like {consimilis) game 
{dolus). The fish tastes of the sea itself. 

16. The impersonal verbs of feeling have an accusa- 
tive of the person who experiences the feeling : as, 

Juvat n^ tibi prodesse. It delights me to be of service to you. 
Tasdet te voluptatis. You are tired of pleasure. 

NoTS. — So also several other impersonals take an accusative of the per- 
son connected with them. The chief of these are prcsterit, latet,fallitf 
qportet, decet, and dedecet : as, Non me fallit. It does not escape my 
notice. Decet verecandum esse adolescentem. It becomes a young 
num to be modest. 

EXBKCEBE XVI. 

You wiQ repent {pcmit^i) of your folly. It is unbeoomrag 
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in an orator to be angry (trasd). It delighted me to see 
you. He will be tired of ms work. 

17. The verbs celare and dacere (with its compounds) 
take two accusatives ; one of the person, the other of 
the thing : as, 

Docuit me literas. He taught me literature. 
Kon amicoa celavi sermonem hominum. I have not concealed 
from my Mends the talk of men. 

Exercise XVII. 

He concealed his disgraceful-actions (flagitium) from his 
father. I will unteach you those (tste) manners (of yours). 
He will conceal these (facts) from his parents. 

18. Two accusatives also follow verbs denoting (1) 
appointment to an office or condition, (2) calling, (3) 
thinking, (4) showing, and in some cases (5) verbs of 
asking, exhorting, advising, &c. : as, 

Batio hominem facit terrae dominum. Eeason makes man lord 

of the earth. 
Tejudicem cequum puto. I think you a fair judge. 
Me sententiam rogavit. He asked me my opinion. 

Exercise XVIII. 

We all beg peace of you. Avarice makes men blind. They 
will think Cicero the best orator. I have called that ex- 
cellent {pptimus) man (my) friend. 

19. The accusative often answers the question whither ? 
and hence is used with the names of towns and smaU 
islands, without a preposition after verbs of motion : as, 

HaBc yia Capuam ducit. This road leads to Capua. 
Caesar Bomam profectus est. Caesar set out for Bomo. 

NoTB. — Sabstantires derived from verbs of motion sometime! take an 
accusative : as, Domum reditionis spe sablata. Hope oi a retom tiome 
being cut off. 
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EXEBCISE XIX. 

He had set out {profioisci) for Athens. They sent all the 
soldiers home. He ordered (Juhere) them to return to 
Carthage. 

20. The accusative likewise expresses (1) measure, 
(2) distance, (3) space, and (4) time through, or during 
which: as, 

Hasta sex pedes longa. A spear six feet long. 
Dies continuoB quinque Csesar copias produxit. Caesar for five 
successive days drew out his forces. 

EXEKCISE XX. 

A young man twenty years old (Lat. horn twenty yea/ra). 
Csesar advanced {procedure) a three-days' triduum yen:) 
march. Pericles governed (praesse with dat.) Athens for 
forty years. The city was besieged {oppugnari) for ten 
years. 

21. The accusative is sometimes used by the poets, to 

denote the particular part. This is called the Greek ac- 
cmative : as, 

Os humerosqm Deo similis. In countenance and about the 
shoulders Hke a god. 

22. In exclamations of surprise, regret, sorrow, &c. 
the accusative is often used to express the cause of the 
feeling: as, 

proecla/ram sapientiam ! matchless wisdom ! 
Heu me miserum ! Alas ! wretched man that I am. 

23. In a few sentences the accusative is employed for 
the more common genitive or ablative : as. 

Id temporis. At that time. 

KoG tibi succenseo. I am vexed with you for this. 

Miscellai^eous Exercises. 
1. Be thou diligent; for labour is the parent of virtues. 
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2. The war will be cruel. 3. Kama Pompilius was made 
king. 4. "No one can be happy without virtue. 5. You 
have dreamt a wonderful dream. 6. We and all masters 
praise diligent pupils {discipulvs), 7. These good books 
will delight {delectare) us. 8. That boy wiU turn out 
{evador e) a poet. 9. Brutus concealed his talents {inge- 
nium) from his Mends. 10. It will be right {oportere) 
for you to leave home. 11. Scipio was considered {haberi) 
a very distinguished {clarvs) general. 12. You will 
always ^remain a Mend to me. 13. This honey (plural) 
smells of that herb {herha). 14. It becomes a wise man to 
be humble. 15. The wall is ten feet high {alius), 16. 
They will ask you your opinion. 17. He has been made a 
judge. 18. He arrived at Kome safely {tuto\ and has al- 
ready dwelt {hahitare) there three years. 19. Alas! 
wretched men (that ye are). 20. He will teach you elo- 
quence, and conceal from you no useful art. 21. Alexander 
was a young man, thirty-three years old (Lat. lorn thirty- 
three years). 
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24. While the accusative denotes the immediate object, 
the dative expresses the remoter object (1) to which 
somefhing stands related, (2) to which an action is 
directed, or (3) for whom or which something is done. 

25. Hence adjectives and verbs of (1) gain, (2) abilityy 
(3) pleasantness, (4) ease, (5) eonvenience, (6) utility, (7) 

fitness, (8) likeness, (9) equality, (10) nearness, or other 
relations of place, (11) readiness, (12) friendship, and 
their opposites, are followed by the dative : as, 

(1) Multum mihi^iofmi. He was of great service to me. 
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(8) Oratio plehi accepta. A speecli pleasing to the common 
people. 

(6) Civis rei-puhlica ntilis. A citizen usefol to the common- 
wealth. 

(9 and 8) Par levihus ventis, voluorique simillima aomno. 
Equal (in speed) to the light breezes, and very like a 
fleeting dream. 

(10) BelgfiB proximi sunt Qermanxs, The Belgae are next to 
the Germans. 

Obs. I. NatuSy commodus, utilis, vehemens, aptus, and oppor- 
tunus are often construed with the accusative and the 
preposition ad. 

Obs. II. Similts and par, with their compounds, are often 
used with a ffenitive, when they express internal like- 
ness. 

Obs. III. JEqualis, communis^ fidm^ and affinis are also some- 
times found with a genitive. 

Exebcise XXI. 

He will be like his father. He is unfitted (inhahilis) for 
labour. Dangers (periculum) are always very near to us. 
Wars are most ruinous (perniciostcs) to states. This work 
will be easy for you. 

26. Most intransitive verbs which express a con- 
dition or action in reference to some person or thing, 
such as, nubere, mcare, supplicare, parcere, invidere, sua- 
dere (and its compounds), studere^ mederi, consulere, &c., 
take a dative : as, 

Yirgo nupsit Metello. The virgin wedded (lit. took the veil to) 

Metellus. 
Nee voci irceque pepercit. Nor did he spare speech and 

wrath. 
Civitati persuasit. He persuaded the state. 
Sibi quemque consulere jussit. He bade each look out for 

himself. 

Exebcise XXII. 
No one can cure {mederi) all diseases {morlm). Venus mar- 
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ried Vuclan. Do not envy the good. He had spared his 
conquered foes. They will persuade the Senate and Roman 
people. They regard-their-own-interests (Lat. consult for 
themselves. 

27. Hence also verbs of (1) commanding, (2) obeying, 

(3) serving, (4) assisting, (5) trusting, (6) agreeing, (7) 
favouring and indulging, (8) pleasing, (9) threatening, and 
(1 0) being angry, with their opposites, take a dative : as^ 

(1) Hoc tihi praecipio. I enjoin this upon you. 

(5) Mihi crede. Believe me. 

(7) -^duorum civitati maxim^ indulserat. He had been es- 
pecially indulgent to the state of the -^dui. 

(10) Solet amicis irasci. He is wont to be angry with his 
Mends. 

Obs. 1. To these must be added the impersonals dolet and 
licet. Several other impersonals fall under the pre- 
ceding rules. 

Obs. II. Juhere takes an accusative ; tempera/re and moderari 
sometimes a dative, sometimes an accusative. 

EXEECISE XXIII. 

Good citizens always obey the laws of their country. A 
passionate man (iracundm) is-a-slave (servire) to sudden 
madness (furor). He had often favoured the diligent 
pupils. They would have believed Csesar, and have obeyed 
his commands (imperatum). He threatened (minari) death 
to all spies {speculator) and deserters {transfuga). 

28. Verbs of (1) giving, (2) taking away, (3) costing, 

(4) promising, (5) owing, (6) denying, (7) showing, (8) 
telling, (9) answering, and (10) sending, are used with a 
dative of the person to whom : as, 

(1) Dedi puero librum. I have given the boy a book. 

(2) Ingens cui lumen ademptum. From whom a huge eye 

had been taken. 

(6) Mihi recusavit gratiam. He refused me the favour. 
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(9) Cfiesar legatis respondit. Csesar replied to the ambassa- 
dors. 

(10) Duodecim millia peditum «t mittuntur. Twelve thousand 
foot are sent to him. 

Obs. With several of these verbs ad and the accnsative stand 
when motion to a place or person is implied. Thus, Mittere 
alicui epistolam ; to send a letter to any one (which he is to 
have). Mittere ad aliquem legates ; to send ambassadors to 
any one : the motion to being here an important part of the 
idea. 

EXEECISE XXIV. 

"Wars cost (stare) the Roman people much blood {sanguis in 
the abl.) He narrated to me the misfortunes {casus) of his 
life. He owed the temples of the gods much money. The 
general promised his soldiers much plunder {prceda). They 
had given the enemy an opportunity {potestas) of fighting 
(gerund). 

29. The verb essey when it expresses the English " to 
have/' takes a dative of the possessor : as, 

Controversia mihi fuit. I had a controversy. 
Est Caio et pater et mater. Caius has both father and mother 
(living). 

Obs. a peculiar construction is sometimes found with such 
phrases as, est mihi nomen, &c., in which the name is 
attracted by the dative of the person; as, Cui nomen lulo est. 
"Whose name is lulus. 

Exercise XXY. 

He has many books and a good master. There was a young 
man whose name was Octavianus. I shall havo many 
friends. The poet Horace (Sbratius) had an estate {fundm) 
which was given him by a friend, 

30. It not unfrequently happens that esBSy dare^ mittere^ 
deligere, and other verbs of kindred meaning, besides a 
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dative of the person, take a second dative to denote the 
destination, purpose, or tendency, of a thing : as, 

Mihi autem non minori cura est. But to me it is no less a 

care. 
Aduatuci locum sihi domicilio delegerunt. The Aduatuci 

chose for themselves a place for an abode. 

Obs. a single dative is found with other verbs to express 
purpose or tendency. 

Exercise XXYI. • 

They had sent cavalry to CeBsar as aid {auxiliurn) . The sea 
is a destruction [exitium) to greedy {avidus) sailors. All 
these forces (copia) had come to the iN'ervii as aid. He 
gave him a large sum-of-money {pecunia) as a present 
{donum), 

31. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
cum (or con), de, ex, in, inter, oh, po8t,prcB, sub, super, and 
with the adverbs satis, bene, male, are accompanied by a 
dative when expressing immediate action or relation : as, 

Amicitiam omnibus rebus humanis anteponite. Prefer friend- 
ship to all human thiugs. 

Fabius historicus ei bello interfuit. Fabius the historian was 
engaged in that war. 

Ipse Pater Qrcecis vires sufficit. Father (Jove) himself sup- 
plies strength to the Greeks. 

Vitce satisfeci (lit. /Aat;^ satisfied life), I have lived long 
enough. 

Obs. I. K the heal relation is to be expressed, we naturally 
find the compoimded preposition repeated with its regular 
case after the verb : as, In omnium animis dei notionem im- 
pressit ipsa natura, Nature herself has implanted upon 
the minds of all the idea of a God. 

Obs. II. The verbs adsp^rgere, inspergere, circumdare, circum- 
funMre, donare, impertire, exu^re and indu^re have two 
constructions : either the dative of the person and accusa- 
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tive of the thing, or an accusative of the person with ax 
ablative of the thing. Thus we may say '* induit se eMe^' 
or " induit %%b% ensemy'^ for he girds on his sword. 

EXEECISE XXVII. 

He has done-good {prodesse) to many. Etruria bordered-on 
(adfacere) the Koman territories (finis). That diligent boy 
excelled (prcestare) all the others. He will satisfy the 
questions {interrogatio) of the wise. Csesar surrounded the 
city with a wall. (Translate both ways.) He took off his 
toga pr^xta, and clothed himself with the toga virilis. 
(Translate both ways.) 

32. The dative (especially of the personal pronouns) 
is used to denote on interest of the individual, or the 
person for whom something is done, and often ironically : 
as^ 

Si quid peccat, mihi peccat. If he does any wrong, he does it 

for me. 
Quid mihi Celsius agit ? How does my friend Celsius ? 

EXEECISE XXVIII. 

This beautiful house was bmlt for me, not for you. Ths 
lieutenants asked for (pet^re) dismissal (missio) for the 
soldiers. I will ask him this favour {gratia) for you. 

33. The dative is put with the gerund and geruncjive 
participle, to express the person who has to do something 
(i.e., whose duty a thing is) : as, 

Utendum est cuique suo judicio. Every one must use his own 

judgment. 
Mihi scribendum est epistolam. I must write a letter. 

Note. — The nominative of the gerund is very rare, the gerundive partici- 
ple being used instead in agreement with its substantive. 

EXEBCISE XXIX. 

You boys must be silent (tacere). Good faith (fides) must-be- 
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kept (servare) by your brother. "We must all die {mart). 
"We must consult. 

34. The poets sometimes use a dative after verbs of 
motion, where the accusative, with a preposition, would 
be found in prose : as, 

It clamor eoslo. The shout rises to heaven. 

Miscellaneous Exercises. 

1. Brave soldiers prefer death to flight. 2. A true (verus) 
Christian will dways succour {succurr^re) the miserable. 
3. They envied both me and my brother. 4. Clemency 
persuades us to {ut with subj.) spare them. 6. He always 
opposes {r&pugna/re) nature. 6. We must fight bravely 
Cfortiter). 7. The consul delivered {trad^e) the province to 
his successor. 8. He took away (ertpire) from me and my 
sister our patrimony (patrimontum), 9. The son put 
(ctrcumdare) his arms round his father's neck (eoUum), (To 
be translated both ways.) 10. He wrote this good book 
for me. 11. The way is pointed out (monstrare) to the 
wandering (erram) travellers (viator). 12. It was a sorrow 
(dat.), not a joy to him. 13. The victorious soldiers wwe- 
pressing-hard-upon (instare) the conquered foes. 14. Peace 
costs (stare) me much (multo). 15. Lucretia married Col- 
latinus. 16. Good pupils always obey their masters. 17. 
The young man was like his father. 18. Can you [potes- 
ne) cure diseases of the mind? 19. He obeyed not the 
Senate and Eoman people. 20. Always believe those who 
have never deceived {decipire) you. 



Ablative Case. 

35. The ablative case denotes certain relations of 
substantives usually expressed in other languages by- 
prepositions, such as, in English, in, through, on, from, 
tcith, by. 
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36. Hence this case is used in speaking of that with 
regard to which something is said of the subject. In 
English we render this by in, in respect to, in point of: 
as. 

Hi omnes lingud, institutiSy legihus inter se differunt. All 
these differ from one another in language, institutions, and 
laws. 

Nulld re inferior est. He is in no respect inferior. 

EXEECISE XXX. 

Ko one excelled Cicero in eloquence. He is lame {elaudm) of 
one {alter) foot. In appearance {species) the city is free, in 
reality {res) it is ruled by {ah) one man. He was a Gaul 
by nation {gens), a prince {princeps) by birth {natm). 

37. The ablative expresses (1) the motive or cause^ 
(2) the means or instrument, and (3) the manner or 
attending circumstances of an action : as, 

Null% excusatio est peccati si eausd amici peccaveris. It is no 
excuse for a sin that you sinned for the sake of a friend. 

His se parant defendere telis. With these weapons they pre- 
pare to defend themselves. 

Italiam lato clamore salutant. They hail Italy with a joyous 
shout. 

Obs. The agent (or person by whom a thing is done) after a 
passive verb is put in the ablative with the preposition a or 
abf and not the ablative simply : as, Pompeius a Csesare 
victus est. Fompey was conquered hy Casa/r, 

Exercise XXXI. 

He is striving {nitt) with all his might {vis). The Gauls 
were tired out {defatiga/ri) by the length of the war. He 
fights battles with his fist {pugnm). They had conquered 
rather by tactics {ratio, sing.) and skill {consilium) than by 
valour. 
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38. The ablative denotes the price of an object, or the 
value at which it is estimated : as, 

Ea victoria muUo sanguine Eomanis stetit. That victory cost 
the Eomans much blood. 

Obs. If the price is to be stated indefinitely (as being high or 
low) the genitives of adjectives (such as parvi, magnif 
tantif &c.) are used instead of the ablative {v, § 61). 

EXEBCISE XXXII. 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. The soul (anima) 
and body of soldiers is valued at ten (dent) asses {as) a day 
(in diem). Ease (otium) is not to be purchased (venalis) for 
gems (jemma). He exchanged (mutare) good-faith and 
religion for a price. 

39. The ablative is employed after verbs and adjec- 
tives of (1) origin, or (2) want, abstaining, and the like : 
as, 

Nate Ded .... Thou (who wast) bom of a goddess. 
Democritus dicitur oculis se privasse. Democritus is said to 

have deprived himself of sight. 
Nullo eget. He requires (the aid of) none. 
Equus hahenis liber. The horse freed from the reins. 
Tali amico orbatus.* Bereft of such a friend. 

Obs. Some of these take occasionally a genitive, and some are 
found with a preposition before the ablative. 

EXEECISE XXXIII. 

Lucius Brutus freed the state from kingly dominion (domi- 
natus). He is free (vacdre) from fault. You are wanting 
{car ere) in feeling {sensits). Bereft of father and mother, 
he required {egere) the solicitude of his brother. 

40. With the verbs gaudere, IcpMri, gloridri, doUre, 
mcerere, fidere, confidere, etc., the ablative expresses the 
cause of the emotion being felt : as, 
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Dato eonsilio gaudetis. Ye rejoice in the advice given. 
Dolet aliend lavde. He grieves at praise bestowed on another. 
Addam fidentem Parthum/wflrd. I will add thereto the Par- 
thiaa trusting in flight. 

Obs. Fid&re and confidere are also used with the dative, and 
doUre sometimes with the accusative. 

EXEECISE XXXIY. 

He will grieve at my misfortunes {mala fortuna) and rejoice 
in my success. They boast {gloriari) of their riches 
{dwittrn). You trust in your reputation {opinio) against 
calumny {detrectatio). They were delighting {delectdri) 
in your honour, and in the disasters {calamitas) of the 
enemy (plu.) 

41. The verbs fungi, uii, frui, vesci, anipotiri, have 
the object in the ablative : as, 

.^e utuntur importato. They use imported brass (or 

copper). 
Iteeordatione nostrsB amicitiaB fruor. I enjoy the remembrance 

of our friendship. 
Perfacile erat totius GalliaB imperio potiri. It was very easy 

to get possession of the government of all Gaul. 

Obs. Potiri is also used with the genitive.' Fruor is occar 
sionally found with the accusative. 

Exercise XXXV. 

He made use of fraud. They feed {vesci) on flesh {ca/ro) and 
milk {lac). He will perform {fungi) all his duties {munus) 
with diligence and speed {celeritas). The enemy (plu.) 
had gained possession of the town while the townspeople 
{oppidanus) were enjoying dangerous {pericuhsus) repose 
{otium). He used his cavalry {equitatus) in the battle. 

42. 0pm and mm (without alteration of case with 
{esse) signifying need, together with contentm,fretm, dig- 
nm, and indignm, 8uperhm,prceditm, captm (and several 
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other adjectives which may be included in § § 36 and 
39) are accompanied by an ablative : as, 

"Nxmc animis opus, nunc pectore firmo. ITow is there need of 

courage and a brave heart. 
Orpheus Threicid fretus cithard fidthmque canoris, Orpheus 

relying on his Thracian lyre and sounding strings. 
Blum esse qudvts pcend dignum judico. I judge that man 

deserving of any punishment you please. 

ExEEdSE XXXVI. 

Relying on his strength {vis. plu.) and fortitude, he attacked 
(aggredi) the wild beast {ferm). We shaU need (lit. there 
will be need to us of) the assistance (atucilium) and in- 
fluence {auctoritas) of CeBsar. He was a man unworthy of 
a kindness (beneficium), and deserving the severest (gravis) 
reprehension (animadversio). 

43. A condition or quality of mind or substance is 
expressed by the ablative, but the substantive denoting 
the quality is always accompanied by an adjective or 
pronominal adjective : as, 

Neque homines inimico animo temperatures sibi existimabat. 

Nor did he think that men of hostile feeling would restrain 

themselves. 
Spelunca infinitd altitudine, A cave of boundless depth. 
Tantd est temperantid. Such is his moderation. 

Obs. The genitive is also used with an adjective to denote 
quality («?. § 54.) 

Exercise XXXVII, 

He is a man of the greatest prudence and ability. Agesilaug 
was of low (humilis) stature and small body. It was 8 
river of immense (ingens) breadth {latitvdo) and rugged 
{prceruptm) banks. So great is his virtue and humanity. 

44. The time when and mthin whicli is commonly ex- 
pressed by the ablative : as. 
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Anno treantesimo et dltero ab tirbe condit^. In tlie 302iid 

year after the building of the city. 
Res patrum memorid gestae. Events which happened within 

the memory of our fathers. 

ExEECisE XXXYTEI. 

In the fourth year the city was taken. He came to my house 
in the evening (vesper). The star of Saturn completes 
(conficire) its course (curstui) within thirty years. At the 
third hour Caesar began his march (iter), and completed it 
within six days (or on the sixth day), 

45. This case is also used to express hoxo long one 
circiunstance took place before or after another ; the 
adverb ante ov post being placed with the ablative : as, 

Aliquot deinde annis post. Then some years afterwards. 
Decimo a/nno ante. In the tenth year previously. 

EXERCISB XXXIX. 

He had died (deced^re) seven years before. A few days after, 
ambassadors came to him. He had departed (discedire) 
from me nine days previously. The town was taken-by- 
storm (exptiffndre) on the sixth day after. 

46. The measure of distance, or difference in time, 
space, or degree, is expressed by the ablative: the 
ablatives of pronouns and adjectives of quality being 
especially used in this way to express comparison or 
pitoportion; as, 

Longo spatio per fines Helvetiorum. For a long distance 

through the territories of the Helvetii. 
Ab urbe duodecimo ferme milliario. About twelve miles from 

the city. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est. The happier 

a time is, the shorter it is (or seems). 

Exercise XL. 

Csesar pitched (pon^e) his camp three miles fit)m (that) of the 
enemy. 
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He advanced with an interval (mtervallum) of 1500 paces 
between his van (primum agmen) and the rear (novissimum) 
of the Germans. 

The (qtcantus) older a man is, the better he ought to be. He 
is much stronger than you. 

47. Ablative Absolute is the name given to the idiom 
of a noun in the ablative, accompanied by a substantive, 
an adjective, or a participle to denote (1) time when : 
(2) the attending circumstances ; or (3) the means by 
which: as, 

(1) Interjecto anno contra Pyrrhum Fabricius missus est. A 
year having intervened, Pabricius was sent against 
Pyrrhus. 

(2) Ihicmte Deo* flamman inter et hostes expedior. "With the 

goddess as my guide I make my way amidst flame and 
foes. 

(3) Qtmrtd parte regni prommd eum solicitare voluit. He 
wished to win him over by the promise of a fourth part 
of his kingdom : literaUy (a fourth part of his kingdom 
having been promised). 

EXEECISE XLI. 

Further {reliquus) flight being despaired of {desperdre), and a 
great number havin g been slain {interfic^re), the rest preci- 
pitated themselves into the river. The Germanic war 
being ended {finire). The engines {vinea) being advanced 
(promovere), the walls were stripped {ntiddre) of their 
defenders (defensor abl., v, § 39). 

48. The place from which is expressed by an ablative 
without a preposition, when it is either a town or a 
small island : as, 

Yenit Capud Eomam. He came from Capua to Bome. 
* Virgil here treats Beus as common in gcnder> 
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Tiberius JRhodo Bomam rediit. Tiberius returned from 
Bhodes to B^me. 

Obs. I. The ablatives domo and rure are also used without a 
preposition : as, Bure rediit. Se returned from the country, 

Obs. II. In the poets, both the place where and the place 
whence are freely expressed by the ablative without preposi- 
tions : as, Silvisque agrisque, viisque, corpora jacent. The 
bodies lie about the woods, thefieldSf and the ways, Cad^re 
nubibus. To fall from the clouds. 

Exercise XLII. 

Tiberius departed (ced^re) from Borne. The ambassadors set 
out from Athens immediately (statim). When he had re- 
turned (revert^e, plup. subj.) from the country, he called on 
(convenire) me. 

• 

49. At a town, or in a small island, if the substantive 
is (1) plural, or (2) of the third declension, is expressed 
by the ablative. The genitive is used for nouns of the 
find or second declension singular (v. § 63) : as, 

Athenis unum, accepimus sapientissimum judicacum. "We 
have heard that at Athens one man was judged most wise. 

Tyrid Carthayine qui nunc expectat. Who now lingers in 
Tyrian Carthage. 

Note. — ^The trae explanation of this rule probably is that the dative 
was originally used in the above sense ; but the genitive and dat ve 
singular of the first declension being alike, and there having been .also 
an old dative singular in i for the second declension, while the ablative 
at the same time occasionally denoted where, a confusion arose, and 
the more arbitrary rule was subsequently established. It is known 
that many manuscripts were altered to make them agree with what is 
now the common rale. 

EXEBCISE XLIII. 

He remained at Thebes throughout (per) the whole summer 
{(Bstas), They had dwelt at Babylon. He studied {Uteris 
studere) at Athens. He died either at Bome or Tarentum. 
I saw h\m at Chios. (2nd decl.) 
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60. The ablative is used after comparatives when 
qimm is not expressed : as^ 

Quia clarior in Grsecia ThemistocU ? "Who (was there) more 

renowned in Greece than Themistocles ? 
Villus argentum est auro, virtutihm aurum. Silver is cheaper 

than gold, gold than virtue. 

EXEBCISE XLIV. 

The wise man considers (dicc^e) all (things) inferior to virtue. 
The town was distant more (ampltm) than six thousand 
paces (or six miles). A disgraceful (turpis) flight is worse 
than death. !N"ow was begun the Punic war, than which the 
B^mans have carried on no greater. 

Miscellaneous Exeecises. 

1. Many men use their reason perversely. 2. !N"ature is con- 
tented with a little. 3. It is a disgraceful thing to make- 
a-boast-of {gloria/ri) (one's) vices. 4. It becomes (us) to 
grieve over a fault {delictum), and to rejoice in (its) correc- 
tion. 5. Pleasure is represented {ping^re) in most beauti- 
ful apparel (vestitm) and regal magnificence. 6. They saw 
that they enjoyed (imperf. infin.) a better condition and a 
juster [cequm) government (tmperium), 7. A great number 
having been slain, and more made prisoners (cap^e), he re- 
took the city a few days after. 8. The plan being known 
and laid down (mstttutus), by great zeal (on the part) of the 
soldiers, the work was effected in a few days. 9. He was 
a man of great power both of mind and body, but of evil and 
depraved spirit {mgenium), 10. Before you begin (fut. perf.), 
there is need of deliberation (eonsuUm); and when you have 
deliberated, of speedy {maturkj adv.) action [f actus) . 11. That 
part of !N"umidia which was richer in land and inhabitants 
was given to Jugurtha. 12. Having left a strong (Jlrmus) 
guard at (ad) the bridge, he led across the cavalry. 13. They 
assisted the Helvetii neither with com nor anything else 
(alia res) ; for if they had assisted them, they would have 
been considered in the light (locus) of enemies. 14. At 
Athens, at Thebes, at Carthage, hostile factions endeavoured 
to destroy the influence and authority of renowned generals. 
15. Por there are some (who are) men not in reality (res). 
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but in name. 16. All places were filled with arms, dead 
bodies {cadaver)^ blood, and wailing (lucttis). 17. (While) 
Gains Csecilius Metellns and GnsBus Carbo were consuls (abL 
abs.), the two Metelli celebrated {agire) a triumph on the 
same day. 18. How many are unworthy of the light ! and 
yet, by file goodness of God, the sun daily rises. 19. We all 
enjoy many pleasures, and yet few men are contented with 
their lot, and most think that they are less happy than their 
neighbours. 20. The road was longer in about the-same- 

proportion-as {tantus quantus) it was safer. 2 1 . Socrates, 

by the testimony of all learned (erudittia) men, and the 
judgment of the whole of Greece, was considered a very 
wise man. 22. "What is done from benevolence, some men 
believe done (inf.) from a hope of reward, or some baser 
. cause. 



Genitive Case. 



51. The genitive is attached to another substantive 
to denote the source or connection of actions, persons, or 
things, and may be translated by o/J from, or the 
English genitive in 's. 

52. When of or from a whole a certain portion only 
is noticed, whether by a substantive, adjective, pro- 
noun, or adverb, the whole is expressed in the genitive 
(called the partitive genitive) even where in English 
we use no corresponding construction : as, 

Csesar magnam partem eguitat'ds prsemittit. Csesar sends for- 
ward a large part of the cavalry. 

Quod tantum dignitatis iis tribuerat. Because he had paid 
80 much deference to them. 

Satis superque est stia/rum cuique rerum. Each man has 
enough and more (than enough) of his own ajQfairs (to look 
after). 
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EXEECISB XLV. 

Two classes (genus) of citizens. Tullus Hostilius was the 
third of the Roman kings. How much of this day yon 
have lost ! They spend (impend&e) much time in (w, 
with ace.) the chase (vmatio), No mortal (Lat. no one of 
mortals). 

» 

53. The owner of anything is expressed by a geni- 
tive, called the possessive genitive. Similarly that which 
is connected with another person or thing is denoted by 
this case : as, 

Gontinetur Garumna finibus Belgarum, The Gku*onne is 

bordered by the territories of the BelgsB. 
MiUtes septimce legionis. The soldiers of the seventh legion. 

EXEECISE XLVI. 

Bomnlus is said to have been the son of Mars. The camp of 
the enemy was not farther distant (abesse) than six 
thousand pluses (or six miles). The heads of the captives 
were cut off (ahsmidSre) . The gates of the city were thrown 
open (pander e). 

54. The genitive, with an adjective, often describes 
the nature and properties of an object. This is called 
the genitive of qtmlitt/ (v. § 43) : as, 

Adolescens summa audacice, A young man of the greatest 

daring. 
TantsB virtutis erat. So great was his virtue. 

Obs. The use of the genitive differs from that of the ablative 
of quality in denoting a more general nature and quality of 
the subject; the ablative rather expressing some particular 
feature. 

EXEKCISE XLYII. 

He was a man of such genius (ingenium), Rutilius was a 
man of remarkable (insignis) integrity (prohitas), A man 
of such (tantm) wisdom and such virtue. They were men 
of the lowest origin (genm). 
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55. Adjectives denoting (1) participati(m,Julne8s, wanty 
or (2) capacity or disposition for anything^ are followed 
by a genitive ; as, 

Particeps consilit, A sharer in the plot. 

Gallia est plena civium Romanorum. Gaul is fdU of Boman 

citizens. 
Comilii expers. Destitute of sagacity. 
Rerum nova/rum cupidus. Desirous of a revolution. 
Impotens ircB, Without control over his anger. 
Mens conscia recti, A mind conscious of rectitude.. 

Obs. All present participles from transitive verbs, used as 

pure adjectives {i.e. when denoting a constant quality), 

are followed by the genitive : as, Patiens inediec. Able to 

. endure fasting. Patiens inedi^w would mean acttially en- 

dwring hunger. 

EXEECISE XLYIII. 

Men eagerly-desirous (studiosus) of wisdom ara called philo- 
sophers. We are tenacious of liberty. AU good men are 
lovers {amans) of their country. We are skilled -in (pertttM) 
eloquence. We will make you sharers-in (comors) our 
labours. 

56. The poets and later writers often use a genitive 
of the came after certain adjectives and participles, and 
sometimes also a genitive which may be translated " in 
point of," " in respect to :'* as. 

Sit modus lasso maris, (Hor.) Let there be a hmit (of hard- 
ships) to the man weary of the seas. 

Notus animi paterni, (Hor.) Well known for a fatherly 
disposition. 

Ditissimus agri. (Virg.) Very rich in land. 

57. Yerbs of remembering, forgetting, reminding, and 
pitying, usually take a genitive of the object, though an 
accusative is often found : as. 
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Mapinarum et victoria veteris memores. Mindful of plunder 

and their former victory. 
ObUviscere mea injurice. Forget my wrong. 
Miserere ta/ntorum laborum. Pity such great woes. 

Obs. Decipio is used sometimes almost in the sense of '' to 
cause to forget," and is hence found with the genitive : as, 
Prometheus laborum decipitur. Prometheus is beguiled of 
his toils. Compare the Greek : iniXapddvofjMi ndptop. 

EXEBCISE XLIX. 

He always remembered (reminiscor) kindnesses (beneficium). 
Let the* rich pity the poor. Caesar reminded (admonere) 
him of many benefits (received). The young (adolescens) 
soon (cito) forget past (^prcsteritics) sorrows. 

58. The impersonal verbs of feeling (pudet, piget, 
poenitet, &c.) take a genitive of the cause of the feeling 
(see § 16): as, 

Homines quos infamia sua neque pudet, neque tsedet. Men 

who are neither ashamed nor weary of their infamy. 
'FopvlvLmjudicii sui pcenitebat. The people were repenting of 
&eir decision. 

Obs. Occasionally the genitive is used for the person hefor^ 
whom the emotion is felt : as, Pudet me tui. 1 am ashamed 
before you. 

EXEBCISE L. 

You will be not only sorry {piget), but ashamed of your folly 
{atultitia). The soldiers are weary (tdeta) of the long war. 
They have repented of their ignorance. You will be vexed- 
at (piget) his delay (mora), 

59. The impersonal verb interest, " it is of import- 
ance,'' takes a genitive of the person to whom, or the 
ablative of a possessive pronoun. Befert, used in the same 
sense, almost always has the latter construction. The 
degree of importance is expressed by the genitive of an 
adjective {v. § 38) or by an adverb : as, 
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Magni reipublica interest. It is of great importance to the 

state. 
Quid nostrd refert ? What does it matter to us ? 
Mied maximi interest. It of the greatest moment to me. 

EXEBCISE LI. 

It is your interest to benefit (prodesse) as-many-as possible 
(qttam plurimi). It is the interest of all to do rightly 
(rede). What will it matter to you ? It is of the greatest 
importance to us. 

60. Verbs of acctmng, condemning, acquitting, are 
accompanied by a genitive of the general offence or 
sentence: as, 

FroditioniB accusatus est. He was accused of treachery. 
Athenienses capitis Socratem damnaverunt. The Athenians 
condemned Socrates to death (lit. " of his head "). 

Obs. The genitive is here probably governed by the word 
crimineorposnd understood. Sometimes instead of the gen. 
the abl. with de is used. 

ExEBCiSE Ln. 

They have accused you of theft (Jwrtum). The Romans had 
condemned him to death. They will prosecute {postida/re) 
the praetor for extortion (pecunia repetundce, plu.) He 
was acquitted (ahsoMre) of treachery. 

61. Verbs of estimating, valuing, buying, selling, &c., 
are joined to a genitive adjective, to denote in a general 
way the value {v. § 38, Obs.): as, 

Tcmti T. Gracchum fecerat. He had estimated T. Gracchus 

so highly. 
Emit minoria. He bought (it) at less. 

EXEBCISE LIII. 

Ho estimated virtue very highly (lit. "of the greatest"). 
For how much have you bought this house ? For less than 
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you would think (pres. subj.) He does not care-a-stra-w 
{flocci fac^re) for the republic (ace). 

62. The genitive is used with esse to signify it is the 
duty^ bimness, office, power, proof, property , &c., of an in- 
dividual ; or to imply in general suitableness or accord- 
ance. The origin of this genitive is in the govern- 
ment of some suppressed noun, such as offidum, signum, 
&c. ; as, 

Hoc praceptoru est. This is the duty of a teacher. 
Wee fuisset id humanitatia turn, Nor would it have been in 
accordance with your humane feeling. 

Obs. Instead of the genitives of the personal pronouns mei, tux, 
8ui, nostrtf vestri, &c., the neuters meum, tuum, suum, nos- 
trum, vestrum are employed. 

Exercise LIV. 

This is a (proof) of a Christian. Credulity (ereduUtas) is (the 
mark) of a weak {imhecillus) mind. It is the business of a 
good father. It is not in the (power) of every-one {quivia) 
to command his anger. It is your business to help {sub- 
venire) your brother. 

63. Names of small islands or towns at which are 
denoted by the genitive, if of the first or second declenr 
sion and singular (see § 49) : as, 

Vixit MomcB, He lived at Eome. 

Dionysius pueros Corinthi docebat. Dionysius taught boys 

at Corinth. 
Obs. In the same way are used the genitives domi, humi, belli, 

and militia. 

EXEECISE LV. 

He will remain at Eome during the whole summer. He has 
lived many years at Cyprus. Ephors were created at 
Sparta and consuls at Rome. The king of the Persians 
(Fersa) was delaying {mordri) at Susa. 
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MiSCELLAlTEOVS ExERCISES. 

1. A largo number of the enemy fplu.) had fled. 2. CatUine 
was a man of most noble birth (ffentM), but most deprayed 
(pravtM) disposition (animus), 3. He will value time 
highly. 4. It is a Christian's duty to pity the poor. 5. He 
bought-up {redmSre) the taxes {vectigd^ at-a-low-price 
(lit. of little), 6. You will be accused of treachery and 
fi:aud. 7. They would have been condemned to deatL 
8. You are now ashamed of your rage {ira), 9. He was 
a sharer of my sorrows (dolar), 10. It is the part of a 
modest youth to talk little (lit. few things)^ to listen 
(audire) much (plu.) 11. Let us all stay at Kome in the 
spring. 12. He is eagerly desirous of pleasure. 13. I 
shall never forget your kindnesses. 14. The rich do not 
always pity the poor. 15. He will remain at home, for 
his brother is on-military-service. 16. Themistocles made 
the Athenians most skilled-in naval warfare. 17. The 
Romans were always greedy {appetem) of glory. 18. It is 
the part of any-man {quivis) to sin, of none but (nisi) a 
fool {insipiena) to persevere (perseverare) in error. 19. All 
things (were in the power) of the enemy. 20. It does not 
so-much (tarn) matter to him as to the republic. 



Vocative Case, 

64. The vocative is used for the person wlio is called, 
or to whom the words are addressed. It is not in im- 
mediate connection with nouns or verbs. 

Obs. In formal or impassioned address the interjection i 
used : as, lux Dardanias ! thou light of Troy I mi, 
Tumi ! my friend, Pumius ! 
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Number of Substantives, 

65. (I.) Some substantives are in Latin used in the 
plural much more freely than in English. This is 
especially the case with words connected with weather. 
Thus we find caloreSy frigora^ grandines, nives, pruince,'* 
&c., in the sense of continued heat, cold, hail, &c. : as, 

Pelignis caream frigorihuB. I shall be free from Pelignian 

cold. 
Ad medias sementem extende pruinas. Prolong your sowing 

till the midst of the frosts. 

(II.) In military language the singular is sometimes 
used for the plural : as. 

In pedite omne robur (est). All their strength lies in their 
infantry. 



Ellipm or Omission of Substantives. 

66. The masculine adjective is often used without a 
noun for men^ and the neuter for things^ provided the 
gender is distinguishable by the termination : as, 

SumuB otiosi, "We are at leisure. 

Causa amicoram honesfa faciamus. Por the sake of our friends 
let us do honourable deeds. 

Exercise LVI. 
He performed many renowned {egregim) (deeds). AU wise 



* In all these cases the sing has a different meaning from the igluraU 

I) 
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(men) are desirous of more wisdom. He said few things 
about (^de) the demands (posiulutum) of Caesar, many about 
his own virtue. 

67. The genitive of the name of a deity is often used 
with a preposition, the proper case of cedes, ** a temple,'^ 
being suppressed : as, 

Ad Jovts Statoria, Near the temple of Jove the Stayer. 

Obs. The Latin language does not, however, follow the English 
idiom of the genitive use of a person's name, meaning 
his home, but either the word for ** house'* is expressed, 
or a preposition (with its own case) is affixed to the per- 
son's name : as, Apud Lucullum. At the house of Lumllus. 

EXEECISE LYII. 

He was near to {jprope ai) (the temple) of Phoebus Apollo, 
He supped {coenare) at Marcus Tullius Cicero's. Go to 
Cato's in the morning (mane). His house was near (the 
temple) of Diana. 



Adjectives. 

68. Adjectives, participles, and adjective pronouns, 
agree in gender, number, and case, with the substantives 
to which they refer : as, 

Eegnum muUos annos obtinuerat. He had held the sove- 
reignty many years. 

Ad eaa res oonficiendas, Por the accomplishment of these 
things. 

Eeliqua privata adificia incendunt. They set fire to the rest 
of their private dwellings. 

Obs. Sometimes, however, the sense rather than the form of 
a substantive will determine the gender and number of the 
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adjective : as, Capita conjurationis virgis coisu ao securi 
jf>ercu8si sunt. The head-men of the conspiracy wuru scourged 
and beheaded. 

Exercise LYIII. 

He had given me many good books. They will close the great 
gates in the evening. The king sent many (et) handsome 
(ppimus) presents {munm\ and a great weight (pondus) of 
gold and silver. Thirty thousand slaves (say " of servile 
heads *') are said to have been taken (prisoners). 

69. The following are the ordinary constructions of 
adjectives or participles relating to several nouns of 
different genders and numbers : — 

I. Most frequently the adjective (or participle) will 
agree with the noun to which it is nearest : as, 

Agri et maria omnia. All seas and fields. 

II. If the substantives express human beings, the 
masculine plural may be used ; as, 

Cassander filium Alexandri cum maire custodimdoa misit. 
Cassander sent the son of Alexander with his mother to be 
taken charge of. 

III. If the nouns denote things without life, the 
neuter plural may be used : as, 

Ratio, consilium, prudentia, divina cura, perfecta sunt. Reason, 
counsel, and prudence are perfected by the Divine care. 

EXEBCISE LIX. 

A benefit and an injury are contrary to one another {inter se). 
His sons and daughters are all dead. Mature has given the 
Gauls minds and bodies great rather than strong {firmus). 
Night and plunder delayed {remordri) the enemy. The 
king and the royal fleet set out {proficisci) at-the-same- 
time {una). 
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70. Adjectiyes and participles are used in apposition 
with nouns in Latin, where in English we shoidd em- 
ploy (1) another noun, (2) an adverb, or (3) an explana- 
tory relative clause : as, 

Tcrtio anno post reges exactoa. In the third after the expuUum 

of the kings. 
Ultra limites clientium salis a/varua. You greedily overstep 

the boundary marks of your vassals. 
Prima Sicilia provincia est appellata. Sicily was the first that 

was called a province. 

Obs. Medius with its noun has sometimes the governing force 
of an actual substantive. So in Csesar we find, Locum 
medium utriusque colloquio diceret. He should appoint a 
place mid-way between them for a conference. And again^ 
Locum medium fer^ earum regionunu A place about the 
middle of those regions. 

EXEBCISE LX. 

He who unwillingly (invitus) sins is free from blame. He 
(was the) first (who) did this. Li the sixteenth year after 
the bulling of the city (say "of the city built"). The 
top of the mountain (in Lat. "the highest mountain") is 
hidden by a cloud. 



Degrees of Comparison. 



71. The comparative not only indicates (1) a relative 
increase or diminution of the quality expressed, but also 
often denotes (2) positively, a considerable degree, or 
(3) too high or too low a degree, or (4), lastly, a higher 
degree than usual : as, 

Senectus est natura loqmdor. Old age is by nature consider- 
ably talkative. 
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Sella multo excelsior quam pro habitu corporis. A seat much 

too high in proportion to his stature. 
li qui hsBC mhtiliua disserunt. They who discourse on these 

topics more subtily (than most men). 

EXEBCISE LXI. 

Themistodeswas somewhat disapproved o 1 (say *less approved,' 
prohatus) by his parents, because he lived too freely. The 
battle was fiercer {atrox) than (was to be expected) from 
(pro) the number of the combatants {pugnans). He ac- 
complished (confic^re) a longer march (iter) (than usual). 

72. In like manner the superlative expresses not 
only (1) the highest or lowest relatively, but also (2) 
positively, a very high or low degree : as. 

Minimi hercle. In a very slight degree forsooth. 
Optimus vir. A very excellent man. 

Obs. It must be remembered that quam with the superlative 

is equivalent to the English " as possible.*' Thus, captiam 

maxima copia ^= as great forces as possible, Quam matur- 
rimk = as early as possible, 

ExEBcisE LXn. 

Lucius Sulla was a very brave and distinguished (clarus) man. 
I am in excellent health. (Lat. I am best in health.) He 
was a very diligent pupil, and turned out (evad^re) a very 
learned {eruditus) man (nom.). 

MiscELLAimoirs Exebcises. 

1. The glory of riches and beauty is fleeting {fluxus) and 
fragile. 2. Virtue is esteemed (haberi) glorious (clarus), 
3. Many most brave and excellent men were banished 
(expelUre) from the state. 4. All beautiful (things) please 
the eyes. 5. Spain was subdued (perdomdre) last of all the 
provinces. 6. His father and mother, his brothers and sis- 
ters were all slain by the enemy. 7. There were 263,000 
(say " heads ") of the Helvetii, of (ex) which those who 
could bear arms were 92,000. 8. He (was) the first (who) 
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^amo to Italy. 9. The top of the mountain was held by 
Labienus. 10. He came as quickly as possible. 11. The 
Ilomaiis earned on some wars more destructively (j3«mtVw«f«) 
to themselves than to their foes. 12. His head was too 
large for (pro) the rest of his body. 13. Corinth was a 
most flourishing state. 14. After the Tarquinii (were) 
expelled, consuls were created. 15. You went-away (abtre) 
unwillingly, and spoke hasty {temerarim) words in-your- 
anger (say ** being angry,** tratus), 16. Matters {res) were 
too serious {gravis) for him (say than that he should) not 
come as early as possible. 



Pronottks. 
Personal. 



73. The nominatives of the personal pronouns are 
used with verbs only when emphasis is required : as, 

Sed quis ego sum ? But who am I ? 
Vos agitate fugam ? Think ye of flight ? 

EXEECISE LXIII. 

If you and I agree {consentire) the rest (pi. n.) will follow. 
We on-the-other-hand {contra) shed {effund^re) tears {lacry- 
ma). They have fled from the city, we have remained 
in it. 

74. Meiy tniy sui, nostri, vestri, though given in the 
Grammars as the genitives singular and plural of the 
personal pronouns, and used as such, are properly the 
genitives of the possessive pronouns meus, tuus, suusy 
noster, vester. Hence they can never be used as posi- 
tive genitives {v, § 53); the pronominal adjective in 
agreement with the substantive answering this pur- 
pose: as, 

Eogo ut rationem mei habeatis. I ask you to have regard to 
me. 
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Nostri meKor pars animus est. The mind is the better part 

of us. 
Mea, tuay (not met, tut), omnium bona. The property of me, 

of you, of all. 

Obs. The genitives sing, nostri, vestri, &c., are to be distin- 
guished from the genitives plu. nostrUm and vestrHm. The 
former are used when the genitive denotes the object: as, 
amor nostri = the love of others lo us; the latter when 
the idea of plurality of persons needs to be expressly indi- 
cated: as, Uterque vestrum* Each of you, Patria quae 
communis est omnium nostrum parens. Our country which 
is the common mother of us all, 

EXEECISE LXIV. 

The better part of us is immortal. His regret (desiderium) 
for me is very great. Ko one of us will betray (prod^e) 
his country. The remembrance of you will always be 
pleasant to me. 

75. Se and situs are reflective pronouns ; i,e,, they 
always refer to the same person as the subject in a 
sentence : as, 

Orgetorix se suis copiis, suoque exercitu illis regna concilia- 
turum confirmat. Orgetorix assures them ho will procure 
them the sovereign power by his own resources and his own 
army. 

Obs. If another subject is introduced, reference is made to 
the first by is : as, Persuadent finitimis oppidis uti suis 
exustis, una cum iis proficiscantur. They persuaded their 
neighbours to set out with them (first subject) after burning 
their (second subj. "neighbours") towns. 

ExEEasE LXV. 

All men love themselves. He is an enemy to himself. They 
said they had certain things which they wished (subj.) to 
ask (pet^re) of (ex) him. Thus (ita) he replied : and they 
forthwith threw (projicere) themselves at his feet. 
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76. Tho cases of ijtse are used with nouns and per- 
sonal pronouns to give emphasis : as, 

Vestibulum ante ipsum. Before the very threshold. 
Sod mo tpae consolor. But / console myself. 

Obs. I. Tho genitives sing, and plu. used absolutely, supply 
the place of our English oivn : as, me& ipsiua manu = with 
my own hand. 

])s. II. In sentences expressing an action of the subject on 
itself (I) ipse stands in the same case as the object when 
it is intended to express what the subject itself does (as 
distinguished from what others do) ; but (2) when it is 
designed to show that tho action refers to that subject, and 
not to others, ipse stands in tho same case with the reflective 
or personal pronoun : as, (I) Cato se ipse interemit. Cato 
killed himself {i.e., was not killed by others). (2) Me 
ipsum diligo. I love myself (os distinguished iroja other 
people). 

ExEEasE LXVI. 

Many sorrows happen (accid^re) to us by our own fault. He 
himself set out (prqficisci) to Gaul. With his own hand 
he killed himself. Let him cure {mederi) himself (dat.) 
first, and then (heal) others. 



Demonstrative and Logical Pronouns. 

77. The following distinctions between hie, iste, and 
ille are important : — 

I. ITic is the demonstrative pronoun of the first per- 
son : and hence refers especially to what is near, or con- 
nected with the person speaking : as. 

Pro hoc jure meo respondeo. As is my right I answer for this 
man. 
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Pergama etiam Mc defensa faissent. Troy should have been 
defended even by this (right hand). 

II. late is the demonstrative pronoun of the second 
person, as indicating what is near, or connected with the 
person spoken to : as, 

Isttcd ita necesse est. That (remark) of yours is necessarily 
(true). 

Obs. From iste being used by advocates in addressing the 
opposite party in law- suits, the word came to have often a 
contemptuous meaning : as, Qusb est ista securitas ? What 
is that (boasted) security (of yours) ? 

III. Ille is the demonstrative pronoun for the third 
person, referring to what is near or connected with an 
object previously spoken of: as, 

ISTum si Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra patriam anna illi 
cum Coriolano debuere ? If Coriolanus had friends, ought 
they to have taken up arms with Coriolanus against their 
country ? 

Non enim paruit ille T. Graccho. K'or did he obey T. 
Gracchus. 

Obs. BUj from being used as a person known to both of the 
parties speaking, acquired the meaning of that well-known, 
that celebrated, &c. : as, At non ille Achilles = but the 
renowned Achilles (did not so). 

• 

EXEECISE LXYII. 

That state (of yours) enjoys (frui) great liberty. These eyes 
have seen many marvels (mirum) ; this right (hand) {dexter) 
has fought many battles. That excuse {excusatio) of yours 
is worth {valere) nothing. The-celebrated Alexander the 
Great was a most distinguished general. 

78. When hie and ille are used together logically, hie 
properly refers to the nearer word, or thing ; ilk to the 
farther: as, 
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Dncus ct -^thiops, hie classe formidatus, iUe missilibns melior 
sap^ittis. The Dacian and African, the latter formidable 
with his fleet, iho farmer excelling with his swift arrows. 

Obs. Exceptions to this rule, however, are not unfrequent : 

as, Cave Catoni anteponas ne Socratem quidem : h^ 
facta, illiu8 verba laudantur. Be careful not to give the 
pre-eminence over Cato even to Socrates ; the deeds of the 
former, the words of the latter, are praised. 

Exercise LXYIII. 

Romulus and I^uma Pompilius were the first Idngs of Romefe 
the latter was peaceable {am^m pacts), the former warlike 
{hellicoaus). He has lost both his grandfather and his 
father ; the former in the Punic war, the latter by disease 
{morhus), 

79. Is commonly refers (1) to a word preceding; 
(2) sometimes to what follows, and hence is jfrequently 
used as an antecedent to a relative : as, 

Tanta vis probitatis est ut (1) earn, vel in (2) eis diligamus 
quos nunquam vidimus. So great is the power of integrity 
that we love it in those even whom we have never seen. 

80. Its meaning, when an antecedent is often such a 
sort of person, the man to, &c., and in this sense it is 
often followed by ut or qui with the subjunctive : as, 

jSTeque tu is es qui quid sis nescias. K"or are you the man not 
to know what you are. 

0ns. Et is or isqm often means and that too in explanations. 

EXEECISE LXIX. 

Those good things which can be lost by us are not really {re) 
good. In that winter which followed. He was not the 
man to govern a state. He set out with one legion, and 
that too was vacillating {vacilldre). He was of such an age 
that he ought to have remained at home. 
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Relative Pronouns, 

81. The relative qui quce, quod, agrees with its ante- 
cedent noun in gender and number ; this antecedent 
being sometimes repeated, but more commonly omitted, 
with the relative : as, 

Gallia est divisa in tres partes, quarum unam, &c. Gaul is 

divided into three parts, one of which, &c. 
Erant omnino itinera duo, quihm tttnerihuSf &c. There were 

in all two roads, by which, &c. 

Obs. Qui joined to esse and a substantive either in the nomi- 
native, or in the ablative or genitive of quality, is used in 
explanatory clauses for pro =^^ in accordance with," 
"such is," &c. : as, ^uce est tua prudentia; cujus es pra- 
dentiae ; or qud es prudentia = pro tua prudentia, such is 
your prudence. 

EXEECISE LXX. 

Meanwhile he set out with that legion which he had with 
him, and the {is) soldiers who had assembled (convenire). 
He kept-in-remembrance {mentor id tenere) those circum- 
stances {res) which he had heard. 

This was the kind {jgenus) of fighting {'pugna) in which the 
Germans had practised {exercere) themselves. Beyond 
{ultra with ace.) that place in which (repeat place) the 
Germans had encamped {consid^re). 

82. If a relative which refers to a substantive going 
before has another substantive connected with it by the 
verb mniy or one of the verbs of naming, accounting, &c., 
the number and gender of the relative will often be 
found attracted by the second substantive : as, 

ThebaB, quod BoeotisB caput est. Thebes, which is the capital 
of Boeotia. 

EXEECISE LXXI. 

This provident {providus) animal, fuU of reason and kills 
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(consilium^ which we call man. Just glory, which is the 
most honourable {hanestw) fruit of true virtue. They build 
{collocdre) places of abode {domicilium) which (fern.) we call 
cities. 



Indefinite Pronouns. 

83. When qtiis or qui is used as an indefinite^ = anjfy 
it is always an enclitic (i.e., throws its accent back upon 
the previous syllable), and, therefore, in this sense can- 
not stand as the first word in a sentence : as. 

Si quia erat dignus describi quod malus aut fur esset. If 
there were any one who deserved to be exposed, because he 
was a villain or a thief. 

"Ne qui forte putet. Lest any perchsuice should think. 

Exercise LXXII. 

If I find (fut. perf. of reperire) any caruse, I wiU indicate (it 
to you). It is asked {qu(Br^e)j whether any one duty is 
(subj.) greater than another (^aliua). Is any-one somewhat- 
simple {simplex, compar.). 

84. Aliquis is always emphatic, and has the meaning 
of some, any, and is opposed to such words as all, much, 
none: as, 

Si aliquem nacti sumus, &c. If we have found somebody, &a. 

Obs. Quispiam is used like aliquis or quis, Quispiam dem = 
some god. 

EXEBOISE LXXIII. 

Somebody like you did this. I used-to-declaim (imperC, of 
declamare) with Piso, or Pompey, or some one every day. 
Perhaps some one at some time may have done something 
{jquispiam) of this kind {ejusmodi.) 

85. Qtiisquam and ullm signify ant/, any ai all, and 
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are used in (1) negative and (2) interrogative phrases ; 
qutsqtiam being treated as a substantive and ullm as an 
adjective : as, 

Keque consentaneum est ullam honestam rem non suscipere. 

"Not is it right not to take up any honourable matter. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? Can 

then any man be angry without disturbance of mind ? 

EXEECISE LXXIV. 

"Without comrades {soeius) no one undertakes any such {taliB) 
(thing). Justice never injures {nocere, with dat.) any one 
who has it. He overcame {auperare) all difficulties with- 
out any help (whatever). Did any one ever see anything 
like this ? Is there anything better than virtue ? 

86. Quivis and quilibet are employed to mean any in a 
universal sense ; quisque in a relative sense : as, 

Qui quid/vis ab amico auderent postulare. Those who would 
dare to ask anything (and everything) from a friend, 

Quodlibet pro patria periculum adire oportet. We ought to 
undergo any (and every) danger for our country. 

Optimus quisqiM. All the most excellent men. 

EXEKCISE LXXV. 

Anything is enough for me. I will give anything (you please) 
that (quo) I may have your friendship {amicitia). You 
may say anything (you Hke) about the matter. All the 
deepest rivers glide-on {lahi) with least sound {sonus). 
Every tenth man. 

87. Quidam is used sometimes generally, and some- 
times for particular objects which we cannot, or do not 
wish to name : as, 

Kam quihmdam placuisse opinor mirabilia quidam. Por 
with certain individuals some wonderful ideas were in 
vogue, I^ think. 
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Obs. Quidam is also cm][^loyed to soften down expressions : as, 
Ingcnua qu cedam timiditas. A kind of ingenuous timidity. 

EXEECISE LXXVI. 

Some one (man) of the legionary soldiers came to Caesar, and 
told him certain (things) which he had heard. There is 
something divine in man. There are certain evUs which we 
cannot avoid {vitdre). All the arts have a kind of (say a 
certain) common bond {vinculum), 

88. Quicunque signifies wlioever^ whatever; and is 
often used with an ellipsis of the verb necessary to 
complete the sense : as, 

Quodcunque fuerit, ut dixit Sinon. Whatever may happen, 
as said Sinon. 

Rem facias ; recte, si possis ; si non, quocunque modo, rem. 
Make money ; honestly if you can ; if not, in whatever 
way (you can), make money. 

Quacunque ratione sanabo. I will mend matters in what- 
ever way I (can). 

ExEnasE LXXVII. 

Whatever may be the danger, I will go. Whatever things are 
in the whole world God has given to me. Let pupils 
listen-to (audire) all things whatsoever their masters say to 
them. All say (whatsoever) you see is mine. 

89. Quisquis is usually employed as a substantive in 
the sense of whoever, no matter who or what ; sometimes, 
however, as a simple relative : as, 

Et quidquid in ea est, And whatever there is in it. 

Obs. Quidquid is generally used substantively ; quodquod ad- 
jectively ; hence the former usually has a genitive (partitive) 
after it, as Quidquid maleficii est. Whatever ill-doing 
there is. 
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ExEECisB LXXYIII. 

Whoever he is, it behoves {oportet) him to obey the laws of 
his country. It shall be done in some way {modus) (or 
other). In whatsoever place any-one-soever may be at that 
time, let him remain (there). 

90. Alim means some, one, other, A peculiar con- 
struction is often found with this pronoun. Instead of 
expressing, as in English, the full form of the sentence 
sotne — one, some — another, only two cases of alius are 
used ; the first in agreement with the agent or agents, 
the second in the case required by the verb or preposi- 
tion for the translation of the noun expressed or under- 
stood with one : as, 

Equites alii alid dilapsi sunt. The cavalry slippe away, 

some in one direction, some in another. 
Discedebant alim in aliam partem. They separated, one to 

one side, the other to the other. 

Exercise LXXIX. 

It is one thing to surrender-one's self («^ ded^re), another to be 
taken (prisoner). They strove {niti) tbat they might be 
able to benefit (prodease) one another. One went away 
(disced^e) by one road, the other by another. One (thing) 
seems best to some, another to others. 

91. Alter is used very similarly to alius, only that it 
is limited to two, or the second of many : as, 

Alter um nobis cum dis, alter urn cum belluis commune est. 
The one is common to us with the gods, the other with the 
beasts. 

Obs. Erom alter properly referring to two objects only, it 
came sometimes to supply the place of secundm : as, anno 
trecentesimo et altero. In the three hundred and second 
year. 
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MlSCELLAKEOITS ExEBCISBS. 

1. Either no one (has been), or if any one, lie was a wise 
(man). 2. Does then (tgitur) any one fear war jfrom this? 

3. CaBsar ordered (j'tdire) the two legions which he had 
just lately (novtsstmS) enrolled (conscrih^e) to set out. 

4. He was not the man to (qui with subj.) conquer such 
foes. 5. Who gave you that book (of yours) ? 6. Such 
(qui) is your prudence, nothing will escape (fuff^e) you. 
7. You yourselves neglect your (own) laws. 8. CaBsar 
answered that he would not neglect (ftit. inf.) their wrongs 
{injuria), 9. This (man) is esteemed a Mend to the re- 
public, that (man) a foe. 10. You love yourselves more 
{magis) than (you do) your friends. 11. Can any one 
doubt the kindness {heneficentia) of God? 12. Of the 
(two) boys, one is very fond of literature (litera plu.), the 
other of dogs and horses. 13. As long as (qtcamdiu) there 
is any one who dares {audere subj.) to defend you, you 
shall live. 14. He enrolled horsemen [eques), some from 
one state, some from another. 15. Say first what you 
may think about (de) the matter {res), and then (deinde) 
what he thinks. 16. You will always hpve a regard 
{ratio) for us (gen.), and we shall retain a pleasant remem- 
brance of you. 17. Certain (of -the) Roman citizens con- 
spired {conjurare) against {in) their country. 18. Ask 
anything (you please). 19. Whosoever breaks the laws of 
his country injures {nocere) himself. 20. That (celebrated) 
orator, Cicero, was put to death. 21. Ko one of us is ig- 
norant {igmrdre). 22. 1 have obeyed the wishes {voluntai) 
of you all. 



The Verb. 

Indimtive Mood. 

92. The indicative mood is employed for affirmations^ 
denials, and direct questions : as> 

Hiero Bomam venit, Hiero came to Rome. 
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AuxiHnm non accepit. He did not receive (their) assistance. 
Quid venistif "Why hast thou come ? 

Exercise LXXX. 

The moon was considered the lowest (infimus) of the planets 
{planeta, masc). I shall not easily believe (with dat.) 
those boys. Are the good and wise banished from your 
state ? Have you not seen (begin with nonne) the city of 
Eome ? 1 never dwelt {haUtare) at Athens. 

93. In conditional clauses, where a supposition is 
made, which is assumed^ for the time at least, to be the 
&ct, the indicative is nearly always found in Latin : as, 

Si miserum fortuna Sinonem finxit. If fortune has made 
Sinon a wretched man. 

Obs. Thus with %we — aw^, to express that a thing holds 
equally good under two certain conditions, the indicative is 
employed : as, Seu tu querelas sive geru jocos. Whether 
you carry with you complaints or merriment. 

ExEBCiSE LXXXT. 

K God has created the world, he also preserves it. Unless 
this is so, we labour in vain. If they have done nothing 
else {nihil alittd), they have enough (say, of) reward. 
"Whether (it is) true or false, thus (itd) word-was-brought 
(renuntidre) to me. 



Uses of the Tenses. 

94. I. The present indicative indicates that which 
now is, including what happens and exists at every time : 
as^ 

Est Deus in mundo. There is a God in the world. 

B 
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II. Sometimes it is used for the perfect in animated 
narration: as, 

Galli ad Csesarem contendunt. The Gauls hastened towards 
Ca)sar. 

Obs. Occasionally it has the continucma sense which the Greek 
perfect had : as, Quorum ego vix abs te jamdiu manus ac 
tela contineo. Whose bands and weapons I, with difficulty, 
have been {and still am) keeping off you this long time 
past. 

ExEEcisE LXXXIT. 

^en make-use-of {utor) many animals. He is marching 
{duc^re) his army into Gaul. The sun rules the day, the 
moon the night. He hastens by forced (magnus) marches 
(iter) to overtake (consequi) the enemy, and on the third 
day comes in (with ace.) sight (conspectm) of them. 

95. The perfect is employed (1) in relating past 
events ; (2) to express that a thing is completed or ac- 
complished ; (3) after posfqiuim, ut, simul ac, &c., in- 
stead of, as in English, the pluperfect, to signify as soon 
as, immediately/, or the moment that : as, 

(1) Is legates admittere noluit. He would not admit the 
ambassadors (to his presence) . 

(2) Illi imperata fecerunt. They have performed (his) 
commands. 

(3) Postquam superis concessit. After he had departed from 
these upper regions. 

(3) TJtturb8ej!?ZflJCMeY, armaticonsidunt. Directlyit has become 
the pleasure of the concourse, they sit down armed. 

EXEECISE LXXXIII. 

la that year two memorable events. (r^«) happened. That 
custom {mos) has remained even-up-to {iisque ad) this time. 
As soon as Pompey saw his cavalry routed (pulsm), he 
departed (exced^re) from the fight. After all the rest had 
gone away {disceckre), he asked me my opinion {sententia). 
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Before (priusquam) I had read your letter, the matter 
caused me some anxiety {affic^re aliqud solUcitudine). 

96. The imperfect is used when speaking of something 
which was going on at some past time ; and hence is 
employed (I) of circumstances or actions which were 
taking place at a given time ; (2) of that which was 
often repeated or was customary : as, 

(1) Divum amplexsB simulacra sedehant. They were sitting, 

embracing the images of the gods. 

(2) Saepe dicebat. He often used to say. . 

(2) RomsB quotannis bini consules creabantur. Two consuls 
used to be created every year at Rome. 

Obs. It is to be observed that dum {while^ as) is generally 
joined with the present indicative, even when past events 
are spoken of, and when we should consequently expect 
either the imperfect or perfect : as, Dum ea Romani parant 
consultantqney jam Saguntum oppugnabatur. Whfle the 
Romans were preparing and deliberating about these things, 
Saguntum was already being besieged. 

ExEEcisE LXXX1V. 

He was not ignorant of the punishments prepared for him, 
but he thought his oath {jtcsj'urandum) must be kept (ger- 
undive partic. of sermre). In Greece, all used to learn music. 
He used to speak better than he wrote. He sent forward 
his lieutenant (legatm) who was considered most skilled 
{peritm, with gen.) in military matters (sing.). "While he 
was in Sicily, no statue was thiown-down {dejic^re), 

97. The pluperfect is used in speaking of what had 
already happened (1) -at a certain time past, or (2) just 
immediately before something now to be related took 
place: as, 

(1) Tanta cupido glorise tncesserat. So great a lust for glory 
had come (upon the state). 
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(2) Dixerat, et se condidit. She had done epeakingi and with- 
drew. 

Obs. I. When it is said that one of two actions immediately 
followed the other, ihe perfect^ instead of i^e pluperfect^ is 
nsed after the dAYerh^ posteaqtuwn, postquam^ tU, simid atque 
(otf), ut prtmum, quamprmum, — See § 95 (3). 

Obs. n. Postquam is used with the pluperfect when it is 
desired to denote that something happened some time after 
a previous event. 

ExEECisE LXXXV. 

When I saw him, he had already (jam) changed his intention 
(comilium). He hastened {contendere) towards {ad) them 
by the same road (as that) by which they had gone. The 
enemy had laid- waste {populdri) the fields, and set fire-to 
(incend^re) the villages {vicus) before his arrival. After he 
had been twice censor and consul. 

98. The simple future denotes that an action or event 
will hereafter take place : as, 

Plures enim discent olim. Por more will learn hereafter. 
Illo tempore respublica florebit. At that time the republic 
will fiourish. 

Obs. In English it frequently happens that if the chief verb 
of a sentence is expressed in the future, we have the verbs 
of the subordinate clauses in othet tenses. The Latin 
idiom, however, requires all the verbs of such sentences to 
be in the fature : £is, Katuram si iequemwr ducem, nunquam 
aberrabimus. If ijoe follow nature as our guide, we shall 
never go astray. 

ExEHcisE LXXXYI. 

You will return to your native-country, and see your parents 
and friends. I shall perish {peri/re) in this war. If you 
ask me to-morrow ((jraa), I will give you my opinion {aen- 
tentia}, 

99. The future perfect denotes (1) that at some 
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future period some action or event will have taken 
place, and (2) the result of what is past, or of some con- 
dition previously fulfilled : as, 

Hie prius se indicant, quam ego argentum eonfeeero. He wiU 
have betrayed himself, before I have got the money. 

Sin occidimus, ego omnibus meis exitio fu&ro. But if we 
perish, I shall have caused (lit. heen) the destruction of all 
my Mends. 

Obs. In English, iu speaking of the future, we do not always 
denote by our secondary clauses that one action or event 
precedes another, but often use the present where the Latin 
would require the fut. perf. Thus, " When you return, 
come to me," would be in Latin '' Quum reverUris, ad me 



veni." 



ExEEcisB LXXXVIL 



He will have seen many lands and peoples. He who cnuihes 
{opprim^e) M. Antonius will have finished (eonficire) the 
war. I shall not cease (desin^re) to fear about Carthage 
before I know (fut. perf.) she (is) destroyed {exciatui). If 
you receive a letter to-morrow (eras), let me know (foe ui 
sciam). 

100. I. The future participle (with or without the 
present of esse) denotes that the subject (1) has the 
intention of doing somethings or (2) that he is on the 
point of doing it : as^ 

(1) Bellum scripturus sum, &c. I am going to write of the 
war, &c. 

(2) Ac densos fertur moriturus in hostes. And he is borne 

into the midst of the foes, seeking death. 

n. In combination with the future ero, the future 
participle denotes that something will be in contempla- 
tion at some future time, or will be then about to be 
commenced: as, 
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Si demonstrabinms ea quae ddeturi erimus. If we show what 
we shall be on the point of saying. 

ExEBCiSB LXXXVIII. 

He went away with-the-intention-of-consnlting (say, ahotU 
to consult) the oracle {oraculum) of Apollo. I am on the 
point of sending a letter to your father. What will you 
be just going to do at this same hour to-morrow ? 

MlSCELLANEOTTS ExEECISES. 

1. Did you see my brother at Rome ? 2. Whether he did 
this on -purpose {ex ammo) or by accident (casu), he is not 
altogether (omnino) free from blame (reprehensto). 3. 
When you have gone {exced&re) from your native-country, 
you will be glad (IcBtdri) to receive letters from me. 4. 
He had already sent the cavalry forward, and had com- 
manded them to await [expectdre) his coming (adventus) at 
the bridge. 5. After the day of the elections [comitia 
plu.) had come, and the snares (msidtai) which he had made 
for the consuls had not (mmtis) succeeded (prosper^ ced^re), 
6. The citizens were vieing-with-one-another {certare inter 
86) in virtue. 7. Directly he came there was the greatest 
joy (latitia) in the camp. 8. Whether (stve) you speak or 
whether you hold-your- tongue {tacere)^ they will condemn 
you to death. 9. The general will have finished (confic^e) 
the war before his successor has arrived. 10. If I ask 
you anything (quid), will you not answer? 11. When 
Caius returns from the country, I will send him to you. 
12. While he was collecting (compardre) his forces, the 
enemy were laying waste (populdri) the fields. 13. When 
this evening you see the sun on-the-point-of-setting (occi- 
d^re, fut. part.), I shall be just embarking-OD -board (ascen- 
d&re) the ship. 14. I gave him the book which, ten years 
before, my father had given me. 15. He had written the 
letter with his own hand, and had sent it to you. 16. If 
he follows my advice {consilium), the army will be safe. 
17. When I have had-an-interview-with {convenire^ with 
ace.) him, I will write you a letter. 
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Subjunctive Mood, 

101. The subjunctive is used in speaking of what 
exists not as an actual fact, but as a conception. Hence 
its chief uses are in secondary clauses which are united 
to the main clause by a conjunction, relative, or inter- 
rogative ; (1) where an object or result is expressed, (2) 
where the assertions or thoughts of another than the 
speaker or writer are related, and (3) where what does 
not exist is imagined. 

102. The object or purpose of an action is usually ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive, with the conjunctions ut, 
quo, or the relative ; or if prevention is implied, with 
ne, ut ne, quominm, or quin : as, ^ 

Ut militum laborem suhlevaret. That he might lighten (pr, 
to lighten) the toil of the soldiers. 

TTe qua ejus adventus significatio^a^. So that no sign of his 
approach may be given. 

Legatos Romam mittunt qui pacem. petant. They send am- 
bassadors to Eome to beg for peace. 

Ob3. Quo is used before the subjunctive in clauses which con- 
tain a comparative. Ager aratur quo meliores segetes edat. 
The field is ploughed, that it may produce better crops. 

ExEECisE LXXXIX. 

He sent the cavalry to receive (sustenere) the charge (impetus) 
of the enemy. I write these (things) to you that you may 
not forget my directions (mandatum), Pylades said that 
he was Orestes, that he might be killed (necdre) for him. 
Caesar sent messengers {nuntius) to (say, who should) inform 
{certiorem fac^r^) him of his danger. 

103. Hence many verbs of begging, adming, command^ 
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ing, exhortingy compelling^ preventing, permitting^ and 
others of similar or allied meaning, are followed by the 
subjunctiye with ut, or the negative particles ne^ ut ne, 
quominus, or quin : as, 

Petierunt ut sibi liceret. They begged it might be allowed 

them. 
Honet ut ignis fieri in castris prohiheat. He counsels them to 

forbid fires to be made in the camp. 
Quid obstat quin te interfieiam ? What prevents my killing 

you? 

Obs. I. It not nnfrequently happens that ut is omitted : as, 
Sine me expurgem. Allow me to clear myself. 

Obs. II. Verbs of wishing, together with prohihere, tiin^e, 
juhere, pati, and vetdre, frequently (the last nearly always) 
are found with the accusative and infinitive. 

EXEECISE XC. 

He commanded them not to go out of the camp. Verres begs 
and prays Dolabella to set out to Nero. Keligion warns 
(us) never to break (violdre) good-faith. "We exhort boys 
to learn. "What prevented (phstare) him from coming (say, 
by-which-the-less {quominm) he should come). He warned 
CfiBsar not to believe the Gauls. 

104. With verbs of fearing in Latin an idea of jw«r- 
pose seems to have been connected, and hence they are 
followed by the subjunctive with ut (or ne with a 
second negative), if the object be desired ; with ne^ if it 
be not desired : as, 

Timeo ut tantos labores mstineaa. I fear you will not (lit. 

that you may) sustain such toils. 
Vereor ne veniat. I fear he will come (lit. so that he may 

not come). 

Obs. a similar construction is used after periculum est =s 
there is a danger that, &c. 
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EXSBCISE XCI. 

I fear I shall increase {atigere) your labours. They feared 
they would be surrounded {circumvenire). I fear he will 
not find true consolation. He feared he might hurt-the- 
feelings (animum offmd^re) of Divitiacus. He was afraid 
his father would not come. 

105. After expressions denoting hindrance or opposi- 
tion, the subjunctive ia employed with qtwminus; after 
negative sentences and doubtful questions with quia and 
quid, it is used with quin : as. 

Per me stetit quominm hsB nuptiaB fierent. It was through 
me this marriage did not take place. 

Quis est quin intelligat ? Who is there that does not under- 
stand? 

EXEBCISE XCII. 

I will not object {recusare) to your-banishing (say, you may 
banish) bad men from the state. What prevents you from 
doing this ? You do not doubt that the soul is immortal. 
It cannot be denied that it is disgraceful (turpis) to lie 
(mentiri). 

106. The subjunctive is employed with ut and ut non 
(not ne), to denote the consequence or result, particularly 
with verbs of effecting and happening; and after words 
denoting degree, such as tantus, tarn, &c. : as^ 

Obsides ut inter se dent perficit. He brings it about that 
they exchange hostages. 

Ut non idem expediret utrique incidit ssepe. It often hap- 
pened that the same circumstance was nt expedient for 
both. 

Non tam barbarus erat ut non seiret. He was not such a 
barbarian as not to know. 

EXEECISE XCIII. 
So great has been the cold, that the snow (nix) has not yet 
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melted (Uquesc^re). So great was the fear of all, tliat no 
one left the city. That place was so {ita) fortified by 
nature, that it gave good-opportunity (facultas) of defence 
(defensio). It happened that one night all the HermsB 
were thrown down (dejic^re). 

107. After some indefinite expressions, and after an 
antecedent limited by sucli adjectives as dignus, idoneus, 
aptus, a comparative, or the pronoun m, the relative is 
followed by a subjunctive i as, 

Erant qui cemerent. There were some who gave it as their 

opinion. 
Nulla mihi videbatur aptior persona, qu8B de senectnte 

loqueretur. "No character seemed to me more fit than yours 

to speak about old age. 
Non is es qui hoc facias. You are not the man to do this. 
Major sum quam cui possit fortuna nocere. I am too great 

for fortune to harm me. 

Exercise XCIV. 

There are some who lie. The next thing {proximum) is for 
you to leave the city. No one is more worthy of being 
praised (say, w?io should be praised). There is nothing 
that makes men so miserable as impiety and wickedness 
(scelus). What a hiding-place (latehra) (that) is into 
which the fear of death does not enter (intrdre) I He is 
too good a man to do this (say, than who may do this), 

108. Subordinate propositions with qui, qudd, quia, 
are also construed with the subjunctive when introducing 
a statement, not as the speaker's own^ but as that of 
another party : as, 

Laudat Africanum quod fuerit abstinens. He praises AMcanus 

because he was temperate. 
Athenienses Socratem damnaverunt quod impius esset. The 

Athenians condemned Socrates because he was impious (in 

their eyes). 
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EXEECISE XCV. 

Themistocles used to- walk (imperf. of ambuldre) by night, 
because (he said) he could not sleep. Aristides was ex- 
pelled from his country because he was unusually (^prceter 
modum) just (in the eyes of the Athenians). Socrates was 
accused of corrupting (say, because he corrtiptedj &c.) the 
youth, and introducing (inferre) new superstitions. 

109. Relative propositions stand also in the subjunc- 
tive when intended to express the reason or fuller 
explanation of, or contrast to, the leading proposition ; 
and the relative in such cases is equivalent to quum = 
since, as, or to qnanquam or etsi = although : as, 

Cicero, qui per omnes superiores dies milites in castris con- 
tinuisaetf septimo, die, &c. Cicero, who during all the 
previous days had kept the soldiers in camp, on the seventh 
day, &c. 

O fortunate, inquit, adolescens, qui tuse virtutis Homerum 
prfiBGonem in/oeneris ! happy young man, said he, to have 
found a Homer as the herald of thy valour ! 

Exercise XCVI. 

He was laughed at by the rest, who did not hold {duc^re') 
these to be faults. He was despised by them, for they 
(say, who) saw-through (perspectum habere) him. He was 
grieved (on) having remembered (recorddri) that (quod) he 
had done {prcestdre) nothing for anybody (quisquam) all 
day {totu8 dies, abl.) 

110. In indirect or dependent questions * (i.e., those 
which are mentioned or implied as asked by some one 
else than the speaker), the verb following the interroga- 
tive is in the subjunctive : as, 

Ab his quaesivit quae civitates, quantaeque in armis essent^ et 

* For direct questions, se^ § 210. 
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qnid in bello possent. He inquired of them what and 
how great states were in arms, and what they oonld do in 
war. 

EXEECISB XCYII. 

They asked how-many (qtiof) soldiers there were in the 
camp. He asked if a dog was not (nonne) very like a 
wolf. I inquired what he was doing, where he had been, 
and why he had not come before. I don't know whether 
(an) he is surpassed by anybody (nullus). I will ask him 
what advice he would give me (say, tphat he ma/y permade 
to me), 

Obs. Sated seio an, nescio an, is aboufc equivalent to the 
English, / am inclined to think, 

111. Hence indefinite pronoiins and adverbs, often 
having in them something of a dependent interrogative 
sense, or an indefinite explanation, require the subjunc- 
tive : as, 

Hoc quo pertineatf dicet, qui me noverit, "Whoever is ac- 
quainted with me will tell whither (the meaning of) this 
tends. 

TJnde vitam sumerit inscius. Not knowing from what quarter 
he should have his life (prolonged to him). 

EXEECISE XCVIIL 

It is uncertain what each {quisque) night or day may bring 

S forth). I will tell you what I think. Do you see how 
ut) Soracte stands white with the deep snow ? It was not 
sufficiently evident what they were-to-do (imperf. subj.). 
* I don't know whether it is so. He demanded (all) the 
slaves who had (say, might have) fled to them. 

112. All clauses dependent on a subjunctive clause 
are themselves expressed in the subjunctive: as, 

XJti ea, quae apud eos gerantur, cognoscant. That they may 
discover what is beiifg done amongst them. 
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EXEECISE XCIX. 

When (eum with subj.) he had eommanded them to reraain 
in that place in which they then were, they obeyed. (In 
order) that he may know what (things) he does and with 
whom he converses (loqui). He advised him not to (say, 
Ust he should) hazard {committere) that that place where 
they had drawn np {comisUre) should take its name from 
the utter-destruction {intermcio) of the Roman army. 

• 

Obliqua Oratio, or Reported Speech. 

113. In Obliqua oratio the words or thoughts of 
another are reported in the third person, being intro- 
duced by dixit or some such verb, expressed or under- 
stood. (1) Direct statements are then thrown into the 
infinitive mood, (2) subordinate propositions, (3) ques- 
tions, and (4) commands being expressed with the 
subjunctive: as> 

(1) 8$ consulum comitia non hahiturum. He would not (he 
said) hold the elections for consuls. 

(2) Esse nonnullos quorum auctoiitas apud plebem plurimum 

valeat. There were some (he said) whose influence was 
very great with the lower orders. 

(3) Quonam mode exercitum educturi consules essent ? How 

(they asked) were the consuls going to march an army 
forth? 

(4) Decemermt legates, seque coram mandata da/rent. They 

were to appoint deputies (he told them), and give them 
their commission iu his presence. 

Obs. Without an evident use of the ohliqtca oratio, when the 
thoughts, or reasons, or words of another are implied, the ex- 
planatory or dependent clauses are in the subjunctive mood 
(see § 108). 

EXEECISE C. 

Caesar replied that no {nihil with gen.) hesitation (duhitatio) 
was allowed {dare) him. He said that the state (dat.) had 
need of a dictator. In battle (they said) it is the braver 
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man who takes the spoil (spoliare). Why (he asked did) 
they obey a few centiirioiis, fewer (still) tribunes ? 

114. Sentences in which a supposition is made con- 
trary to the actual fact {hypothetical sentences) have the 
verbs both in the clause of condition or supposition 
(protasis), and the clause of result {apdddsis), in the 
subjunctive : as, 

Perfecta quidem sapicntia aimua si nihil haheat res vitii. We 
certainly should be perfect in wisdom, if the issue had no 
harm in it. 

Si voluisset, paruissem. If he had wished (it), I would have 
obeyed. 

EXEECISE CI. 

If he had had anything, he would have given (it). If I were- 
to-deny (pros.) this, I should lie. If he had been able to 
avoid those enmities (inimicitia), he would be (still) living. 
If I knew, I would tell you how it happened. If he had 
known in what danger you were, he would have (imme- 
diately) flown (advolare) to you. 

115. Hence sentences in which something not actu- 
ally existing is assumed for the sake of comparison, are 
expressed by the subjunctiva Such sentences are 
usually connected with the main clause by such parti- 
cles as tanquam, quasi, sicuti, &c. : as, 

Tanquara ha^c sint nostri medicina furoris, aut Deus ille malis 
hominum mitescere discat. As if there was a remedy for 
my passion, or the god himself were growing mild through 
the ills of men. 

Fit idem, quasi natus non esset omnino. It amounts to the 
same thing as if he had never been bom at all. 

EXEKCISE CII. 

They saluted him as if he had been consul. He fought as if 
the issue (eventm) of the battle depended-on {pend&re ex) 
him alone (unm). Speak with your Mends as if all men 
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heard you. They come to me just as if it were my-busi- 
ness (meum) to consult-their-interests. 

116. The subjunctive is annexed to the concessory 
particles quamvis, ut, and licet : as, 

Quamvis dissimulet, tamen intelligo. Though he may dissi- 
mulate, nevertheless I understand (what the fact is). 

Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas. Though the 
ability be wanting, the good intention is praiseworthy. 

Fremant omnes,, licet. Though all exclaim against it. 

ExEKCisB cm. 

Although old age should not become burdensome (gravis) to 
me. Though there may be great expectation (indulged), 
nevertheless you wiU exceed {vincire) it. Life is short, 
though it may extend (exire) beyond a hundred years. 
Granting that {quamvis) I have received many kindnesses 
from him, nevertheless I must not do-wrong (peccdre) for 
his sake {causd), 

117. In certain phrases the governing word of con- 
cession, possibility, happening, inquiry, &c., is not ex- 
pressed ; nevertheless the subjunctive is used : as, 

Roges me, nihil fortasse respondeam. If you asked me, 1 

should perhaps not reply. 
Dicat aliquis. Some one may say (if he thinks fit). 

EXEBCTSE IV. 

You would have thought differently (aliter) at another time. 
What you would do for my sake (insert the same, idem), 1 
ask you to do for the sake of my friend. But some one 
might answer, A good man would have pardoned (JgnoscSre) 
him. 

118. Questions of appeal (i.e., those which are asked 
not for the sake of information, but to obtain assent to 

' the speaker's own emotions or convictions) are expressed 
in the subjunctive : as, 
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Quia eredat f Who believes it ? (implying nobody does), 
Quis neget cum illo actum esse pneclard? Who will deny that 
it has gone right well with hipi ? 

Obs. The subjunctive is also used with tU in questions to 
express surprise, or in relation to things described as not 
to be thought of : as, Te ut ulla res frangat. To think 
that anything should break thee down (i,e,, shake thy 
resolution). 

EXEECISB CV. 

What could I do? Why (quid) should I enumerate the 
multitude of arts without which there could be no (such 
thing as) living (say, life) at all ? Was I, a private (mdi- 
vidual) to contend in arms against the tribune of the 
people ? To think that you should ever correct yourself. 

119, Quum when signifying since, as, or although, 
and introducing a reason for or against, requires the 
subjunctive : as, 

Quum illi sanctissimi viri Juerint. Since they were most 

scrupulous men. 
Quum ea ita sint. As these things are so (or as this is the 

case). 

EXEECISB CVI. 

Since life without Mends is not happy, reason (ratio) admo- 
nishes us (ut) to form (comparcLre) friendships. Many good 
men have remained poor, although they-had-it-in-their- 
power (posse) to be very rich. Though he did not dare to 
come to me, he sent ambassadors. As he had known me 
from a boy, 1 asked his advice (consilium), 

120. Quum as an adverb of time, employed to mark 
the succession and order of events in historical narra- 
tive, is joined to the subjunctive in the past tenses (the 
imperf. and pluperf.) : as, 

Quum civitas jus suum exsequi conaretur. When the state 
attempted to follow up its rights. 
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Caesari quum id nunciatum essef. After word to this effect 
had been brought to Caesar. 

Obs. Quum when used as the correlative of tuntf to refer to a 
particular time, is almost always found with the indicative. 

EXEECISE CYII. 

When Caesar had conquered Pompey at {apud) Pharsalus, he 
crossed {trajicere) into Asia. When Epaminondas had con- 
quered the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea, and saw himself 
wounded, he asked whether-his-shield {clip em -n^) was safe 
{salvm). When he perceived {animadverUre) this {quody 
to stand first in the sentence), he sent ambassadors to beg 
for peace. 

121. I. Dum^ doneCy and quoad, when signifying a 
jjurpose, with the translation until, generally take the 
subjunctive : as, 

Dum conderet urbem inferretque Deos Latio. Until he should 
build the city and bring the gods to Latium. 

Differant, donee defervescat ira. Let them put off (taking 
revenge) until their anger cools. 

II. Dum, used for dummodo, in the sense of proi^ided 
that, always takes the subjunctive : as, 

Haec dira meo dum vulnere pestis pulsa cadat. Provided only 
this dread pest falls stricken with a wound by me. 

EXEECISE CYIII. 

I will not cease {desin^re) until I have accomplished {perfic^re) 
it. He himself, in the meantime, determined to delay in 
Gaul until [quoad) he had quartered {collocdre) the legions. 
They may hate, provided they fear. The following day the 
soldiers rested (quiesc^re) until the prefect of the city had 
inspected (imperf.) their strength (plu.). 

122. The subjunctive is also used frequently to soften 
an assertion, with the potential translation / ma^, might, 
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could, &c. This is especially the case with modestly ex- 
pressed wishes (comp. § 117) : as, 

Velim ex te scire. I could wish to know from you. 
Haud facile dixerim utrum sit melius. 1 could not easUy 
have said whether it were better. 

EXEBCISE CIX. 

He was, as I may say (insert ita), my best friend. "With out 
doubt I might affirm (perf.) that eloquence is a very d iflEi- 
cult thing (to acquire). I could wish (it had) not been 
done (use nolle for wish not). I could wish you were able 
to be -present. 

123. The subjunctive is further employed, especially 
in the second and third persons of the present, in place 
of the imperative : as, 

Mnasy non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est. Buy, jaot 

what you want, but what is indispensable. 
Donis impii ne placare audeant deos. Let not the impious 

dare to (try to) appease the gods with gifts. 



Uses of the Tenses of the Subjunctive. 

124. I. The present is employed not only for actions 
and events at hand, but in many cases also for the 
future, especially if it is wished to bring the action or 
event before the mind, as being about to be present at 
some future time : as, 

Rogabit, cur non venias* He will ask why you are not 

coming. 
Verebor ne nunquam redeat, I shall fear he will never 

return. 
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IT. The 'perfect is used in subordinate propositions 
referring to past time, when the leading verb is in the 
present or future ; but where the principal verb is itself 
past, the dependent clause is in the imperfect or pluper- 
fect: as. 

Video quid/^<?m«. I see what you have done. 

Yidebam (vidi, videram) quid facerea. I was seeing (I saw, 

I had seen) what you were doing . . . quid/<9c/««^«, what 

you had been doing. 

III. The future is sometimes used in conditional or 
modest language of what is possible : as. 

Facile egestatem feram, si hac suspicione liberatus ero, I 
shall easily endure want, if I shall (but) be freed from this 
suspicion. 

Obs. The complete rule for the succession of tenses, therefore, 
is this : the tenses of the present and future (including the 
perfect in its proper sense of completion, with the trans- 
lation ha/ve) are followed by the present and perfect sub- 
junctive, and the tenses of the past {i.e,, the imperf., perf. 
in its past sense, and pluperf.) by the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive. 

MiSCELLiLNEOUS ExEECISES. 

1. If he had broken his word, even for the sake of his friend, 
he would have sinned. 2. Can (then) a man govern the 
waves and winds ? 3. He is too brave to {g[uam ut) do-a- 
base-action of this kind {tarn abjecte fac^re). 4. There are 
some who think none are so wise as themselves. 5. If any 
one does (say, will ha/ve done) this, he will have deserved 
well of {de) his country. 6. He thought he was returning 
(imperf. infin.) to his-senses (sanitas), since what he had 
before refused, he was now promising of-his-own-accord 
(tUtro). 7. In order that he might have as friendly-a guard 
as-possible {quam, with superl.), if there should be any 
{quid) need of action {factum), 8. They make a-procla- 
mation (edic^re) that in-whosesoever-hands {penes quera\ 
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any soldier of Cacsor'B is, he should be produced. 9. None 
of them could leave {excedHre) the road without (quin) 
being takcn-prisoners {excip^re) by the cavalry of Caesar. 
10. The master often exhorted his pupils, that they might 
be more industrious. 1 1 . Fulvia brought-it-to-pass {effic^re) 
that Q. Curius betrayed to her the designs of Catiline. 12. 
They besought {phsecrdre) Caesar not to (neu) spare their 
toil or (lieu) danger. 13. So great was the renown {opinio) 
of this war, that many nations who dwelt across the Khine, 
sent ambassadors to Caesar to promise these things. 14. 
He could not restrain the soldiers from {quin) making a 
charge [impetus) against {in) the enemy. 15. There- was- 
added-to-this {accedehat) that when the wind had begun to 
rage, and they had given themselves to the wind, they 
would bear (up against) the tempest more easily. 1 6. Let 
them put-off {differre) their purpose, until their anger cools 
(defervescere) . 17. You are not so foolish as to believe this. 
18. Fearing he should not be able to sustain the charge of 
the enemy, he sent a lieutenant to the commander-in-chief 
{imperator) to (say, who should) ask for a reinforcement 
{subsidium), 19. If he had been here, he would have re- 
proved you, because you concealed these facts from your 
father. 20. And so (he said) he should do at once what 
he had intended-to-put-off (conferre) to a more distant day, 
that he might understand as soon as possible, whether 
shame and duty or fear availed-more {vaUre) with {apud) 
them. 



Jussive and Imperative. 



125. The jussive is the milder form of the imperative 
mood. It refers to present time and general directions. 

126. I. The affirmative jussive often (sometimes also 
the imperative) is expressed emphatically by cura ut, 
fac, orfac ut, with the subjunctive. 
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II. The negative is expressed in like manner, by fac 
ne, cave, or cave ne, with the present or perfect subjunc- 
tive, or by noli, nolim, and in the poets hyfuge, mitte, 
&c., with the infinitive : as, 

Fac ut sciam. Let me know. 

Cave credas. Do not believe (lit. take care not to believe). 

Noli puta/re. Do not suppose. 

Fuge qwBrere, Ask not. 

ExEECisE ex. 

Do not wish for what cannot be done, and do not disregard 
(pmitUre) perpetual peace, by the hope of present peace. 
Be of brave and great spirit. Do not indulge vain expec- 
tations. Leave off (mitte) enquiring what will be on the 
morrow. 

127. The second person of the future indicative (with 
rum if negative) is used sometimes as a jussive, where 
there is an implied assurance that what is required will 
be done. In modest entreaty also the second person of 
the perfect subjunctive with ne is thus employed : as, 

Fades ut sciam. Pray let me know. 

Ne dixeris. You surely will not mention (it). 

128. The future imperative forms {to, tote, active, and 
tor, passive) are used (1) in contracts, wills, laws, &c., 
and (2) generally in reference to future time : as, 

(1) Divis singulis flamines sunto. There shall be a flamen 
for each god. 

(2) TJbi nos laverimus, si voles, lavato. "When we have bathed, 
bathe if you like. 

EXEECISE CXI. 

Let my slave, Crixus, be free. Let there be two with imperial 
power, and let these be called consuls. It \& Tia^ ^t^w\j^ 
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(for) the poems to be beautiful, let them be sweet. "When 
we elders have said what we think, ye younger (ones) ex- 
press your opinions. 

129. With sentences of forbidding, &c., the negative 
is to be expressed by ne instead of noriy and by neve {neu) 
instead of mque. 



Infinitive. 

130. The infinitive expresses abstractly the action or 
condition implied in the verb, and hence is often used 
as a substantive, chiefly in the nominative and accusa- 
tive cases ; for the other cases the gemnd is used : as, 

Stultum est invidere. Envy (or to envy) is foolish. 
Stoici nesciunt irasci. Stoics know not anger. 
Amor habendi. The love of possessing. 

Obs. In English we often use the infinitive, preceded by **^o," 
as a noun, and in Greek so completely was it considered a 
substantive, that the article with any of its cases is found 
prefixed to it. The nearest approach to this completely 
substantive use of the infinitive in Latin is the occasional 
prefix to it of a preposition governing the accusative, or its 
accompaniment by a neuter adjective: as, Prceter amavi88e= 
beside having loved. Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis = Hfe 
itself is a disgrace to us. 

EXEUCISE CXII. 

To have lived so long {tarn diu) with you has been a great 
pleasure (dat.) to me. To think well and act rightly is 
sufficient for (ad) living (gerund j well and happily. Be- 
yond hunting (vendri) and fishing (piscdri) the men do 
little. 

131. The most frequent use of the infinitive is as the 
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object of axjtive verbs, particularly those which express 
mil, power y purpose^ beginning ^ duty, cmtom, continuation, 
cessation, neglect, &c. : as, 

Non queo dicere, I cannot say (or tell). 

Quum vallum scindere coepissent. When they had begun to 
cut down the rampart stakes. 

Earum rerum querela, inveteratse amicitisB exstingui solent. 
By disagreements about such things, long standing friend- 
ships are wont to be destroyed. 

Exercise CXIII. 

It behoves (oportet) you to do-good to all men. Hannibal ! 
you know (how) to conquer, you know not (how) to use 
victory. He neglected to write to (ad) me. Shall you be 
able to understand ? I have determined to set out fon (in) 
Italy this summer. 

• 

] 32. The infinitive is joined to the verbs docere,jubere, 
vetdre, prohibere, impedire, sinere, arguere, insimuldre, and 
cogere, to denote the thing taught, ordered, forbidden, 
csLGt » as, 

Docebo eum tacere. I will teach him to hold his tongue. 
Quartam legionem in Bemis hiemare jussit. He ordered the 
fourth legion to winter in (the country of) the Eemi. 

Obs. Some of these verbs are also construed with the sub- 
junctive with a modification of meaning. 

ExEBCiSE CXrV. 

Caesar had forbidden the lieutenants to depart from the work. 
Did the seller {venditor) compel thee to buy ? His father 
permitted him to set out with Pompey*s army. They had 
been forbidden to set (pon^re) foot in the province. They 
allege {insimuldre) that the men had departed. 

133. The present infinitive is often used in narrative, 
by a peculiar idiom, instead of the imperfect indifia.tiCT^^ 
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to describe actions or events just come on, or a rapid 
succession of actions and emotions. This is usually 
called the historic infinitive : as, 

Turn Catilina polliceri novas tabulas, &c. Then Catiline pro- 
mised an abolition of debts, &c. 

At Romani intenti festinare^ pa/rare^ &c. But the Romans 
eagerly hurried, made preparations, &c. 

Obs. Some explain this use of the infinitive by understanding 
some part of the verb ccepi, 

134. I. The construction of the accusative and infini- 
tive is used as a subject in some sentences, in which a 
noun supplying its place would be in the nominative : 
as, 

CcBsarem vicisse certum est. That Caesar has conquered is 
certain. 

II. In others, especially after those verbs which 
denote an action of our internal or external faculties 
(verbs oi perceiving, declaring, &c.), the accusative with 
the infinitive is employed as an object : as, 

Te sakum rediisse sentio. I see you have returned safe and 

sound. 
Caesar poUicetur se auxilio futurum esse. Csesar promises he 

will help them. 

Obs. Without a direct use of a verb of saying, perceiving, &c. 
(i.e., when the governing verb is suppressed, but easily sup- 
plied), the accusative with the infinitive is still used. 

ExEEasE CXV. 

I hear that you speak contemptuously {contumeliosk) about 
me. There is a report that the Gauls are advancing. 
"When do you say these (things) were done ? It is humane 
to forgive a Mend. I hope I shall see him. He promises 
he will come. 
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135. An accusative with the infinitive is used with a 
predicate consisting of a neuter adjective, or a substan- 
tive, or an impersonal verb : as, 

Non est rectum minori pa/rere majorem. It is not right for 

the superior to obey the inferior. 
So8 trucida/re oportet. These men ought to have been 

butchered. • 

EXEECISE CXVI. 

It was a serious-matter {facinua) for a Eoman citizen to be 
bound. It is disgraceful to break (one's) word. It is 
certain that he had deserved weU of [de) his country. It 
behoves aU boys to obey their parents. It-is-of-importance 
{expedit) to all for the republic to be safe. 

136. When a writer introduces not his own expres- 
sions or thoughts, but those of another, all the main 
clauses are put in the infinitive, the dependent or ex- 
planatory ones in the subjunctive (see § 113) : as, 

Graviora quae patiantor^ videri hominibus, quam quae metuant. 
The things which men are undergoing (he said) seemed 
more grievous than what they only feared. 

EXEECISE CXVII. 

If he were willing (he said) to forget the old insult (contume- 
ltd), could he (num posse) lay-aside (depon^re) the remem- 
brance of recent injuries ? Besides (he said) it was the 
twentieth year from the buming-of-the (say, burnt) capitol, 
which the soothsayers (harmpex) had often declared (respon- 
dere) would be bloody through civil war (abl.). 

137. The poets often use an infinitive, where prose 
writers would have employed some other construction : 
as, 

Graiis dedit ore rotundo Musa loqui. The Muse hath given to 
the Greeks to speak with full voice. 
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Impcravi cgomct mihi omnia asseniari. I have commanded 

myself to flatter (him) in everjrthing. 
(In prose the subjunctive with ut would have been employed.) 

138. TheEnglish past infinitive after the auxiliary 
verbs could, might, ought, is generally expressed in Latin 
by the present, the auxiliary alone standing in the past : 
as^ 

Quid mens -^neas in te committere tantum, quid Hioespotuere ? 
What so great (a crime) could my JEneas or the Trojans 
have committed against thee ? 

Ob?. The converse of this construction sometimes appears, f.^., 
apast infinitive is found where we should use a present : as, 
QuiSsse erit melius. It will be better for you to be quiet. 

ExEECiSE CXVni. 

He might have gone to Eome. He ought not to have set out 
in the winter. Should he not have obeyed the laws of his 
country? Ought not the treaty between the cities (of) 
Eome and Carthage to have been renewed ? He could have 
done good (prodesse) to many, if he had been- willing. 
They asked what they ought to have done. 

139. The future infinitive is often replaced by the 
phrase /pre ut with the subjunctive, when the event is 
not to be described as just going to happen. This is 
called the periphrastic future : as, 

Spero fore ut contingat id nobis. I hope this good fortune may 
happen to us. 

Exercise CXIX. 

The men cried out that the immortal gods themselves would 
avenge (ulcisci) them. I hope he will safely accomplish his 
journey. I never thought I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant (supplex). He said the town would be taken-by-as- 
sault {expugndre), 1 hope you will be well (convalesc^re). 
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140. The fiiture infinitive with/uisse is used only in 
hypothetical sentences : as, 

An Pompcium censes, tribus, suis consulatibus lataturum 
fmsse, 8% sciret ? &c. Do you think that Pompey would have 
rejoiced in his three consulships, if he had known ? &c. 

EXEBCISB CXX. 

If the life of man had been more prolonged, I believe it would 
have come to pass that all arts would be perfected. He said 
that if he had been richer, he would have given more. 
Unless I had so zealously (studioae) defended him, he says, 
he should have despaired of {de) his life. 

Miscellaneous Exeecises. 

1 . It is not (in the power) of every man to govern his wrath. 
2. He had heard that the Belgae were conspiring against 
the Roman people, and were exchanging (dare inter se) 
hostages. 3. They were unwilling that the army of the 
Roman people should winter in Gaul. 4. They said they 
wished to remain with {apud) him. 5. First he addressed 
(hist, infin.) (men) individually («m^wZt): some he exhorted, 
otherrf he sounded {tentdre\ and showed them the great re- 
wards to-be- gained-by (say, of) the conspiracy. 6. The 
consuls were ordered to enrol (scrMre) an army, and to set 
out as-soon-as-possible (quam primxlm) against the enemy. 
7. There is great praise (due) for having carried on (inf.) 
such great affairs alone. 8. Living honourably is- better 
(prtsstdre) than being bom (say, to have been horn) honourably. 
9. Prom many cu'cumstances {res) it is concluded that the 
world is governed by the Divine providence. 10. I wish to be 
the-man (is) whom you have wished me to be. 11. Wo 
were glad that you had returned in safety (say, safe), 12. 
He perceived that the enemy were waiting his approach. 
13. It is right that every man should succour the wretched 
{miser). 14. He taught him to study literature. 15. He 
hopes a tempest will arise, and scatter the ships of the 
enemy. 16. Do you believe that if he had known how 
much danger there was, he would have undertaken so long 
a journey ? 17. He ought to have kept his word. 18. They 
cried out, that they had (certain things'^ yjlcdck^Xi^^ ^^^\ 
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to say about a matter common (to them both). 19. It is 
best to believe those who have never deceived us. 20. He 
promised he would collect the greatest forces (he could), 
and that he would come to assist them as early as possible. 



Supines, Gerunds, and Gerundive Participle. 

141. The (active) supine in turn is used after verbs of 
motion, to express the object or purpose ; and it is fol- 
lowed by the case required by the verb to which it 
belongs : as, 

Legione una frumentatum missa. One legion having been 

sent to get com. 
Legates mittunt pacem rogatum. They send ambassadors to 

ask for peace. 

EXEECISE CXXI. 

Caesar had sent the fourth legion to-get-forage (pahuldre). 
The chief men {princeps) of the state came to congratulate 
him. They had gone to consult Apollo. They send am- 
bassadors to beg {peUre) for assistance. Birds go to-roost 
{culdre) among the trees in the evening. 

142. The second supine in tu is employed with adjec- 
tives to denote that a certain quality is attributed to the 
subject with reference to something done to it. Hence 
it is sometimes, though inaccurately, called the passive 
supine : as, 

Dif&cile estfactu. It is diflicult to be done. 
Mirabile dictu. Wonderful to be related. 

Obs. The supines are properly the ace. and abl. case of a verbal 
substantive. 
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Exercise CXXII. 

It is mucli more easy to be talked about than done. Such 
men are difficult to be found. What is the best thing to be 
done ? What is so pleasant to hear as an eloquent speech ? 
It was a prodigy wondrous to behold. 

143. The gerund is probably the neuter of the parti- 
ciple in dm, used as a verbal substantive. It has all the 
cases, except the vocative, and is followed by the case 
which its verb governs, while the agent in connection 
with it is expressed by the dative : as, 

Jtiveni parandum* seni utendum est. The young man should 

earn, the old man use. 
Ereve tempus ajtatis satis longum est ad bene honesteque 

vivendum. The short time of life is long enough for living 

well and honourably. 

EXEECISE CXXIII. 

We must all die. Grod has made the ox for the purpose 
{catLsa) of ploughing. The character (mores) of boys will 
discover {deteg^re) itself while {inter) (they are) playing. 
The difficulty of fighting was increased by the unevenness 

- {iniguitas) of the ground. We may learn much by teaching. 

144. When an accusative would accompany the 
gerund, the noun is usually changed to the case of the 
gerund, and the latter is made to agree with the noun 
in gender and number, becoming, in fact, the gerundive 
participle : as, 

Ex hoc numero nobis exempla mmenda sunt. We must take 

illustrations out of this number. 
Improhis poena staticenda est. Punishment must be appointed 

for the wicked. 



* Parandum and utendum may be regarded either as gerunds or ge- 
mndiye participles. The latter is probably the more correct view. 
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Exercise CXXIY. 

Plans were entercd-into (inire) for (gen.) desiroying the city, 
butchering the citizens, extinguishing the Boman namei 
He was engaged {operam dare) in writing letters (dat.). AH 
hope of returning home was removed {tolUre), that they 
might be the more prepared for {ad) undergoing all dangers. 
We must cultivate virtue, and conquer vice (say, virtue w to 
he cultivated y &c.). Caesar gave-up {conced^re) the t6wn to 
his soldiers to be plundered. 

145. The use of the gerund or gerundive in the accusa- 
tive, to denote what would ordinarily be expressed by the 
subjunctive with uty is very common after such verbs as 
locdrCy conducere, curare, dare, auacipere, redimlre, &c. : as, 

Pontem in Aran faciendum curat. He sets about making a 

bridge over the Arar. 
Columnam cond\ixQTB.t faciendam. He had contracted to erect 

a column. 

. EXEECISE CXXV. 

He gave over the mother and son of Alexander to him, to be 
taken-charge-of [cmtodi/re). He had undertaken to carry 
on the war. They placed in-his-hands (say, to him) the 
making of a marble monument. He setis about repairing * 
{refic^re) the old ships and building new ones. 



Pakticiples. 

146. Participles differ from adjectives, (1) in being 
derived from verbs, (2) in denoting a quality not 
necessarily permanent, and (3) in governing the same 
case a^ their verbs. 

147. The participle in ens, entis, &c., corresponds with 
the EngMsh participle in ing, and denotes the incomplete- 
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ness or continuance of an action or event mentioned in 
connection with some other action or event : as, 

Flens ipse videbar compellare virum. In tears, I seemed to 

address the hero. 
Clypeoque sinistram insertabam aptans. Fitting on my shield, 

I was inserting my left (hand) into it. 

EXEECISE CXXVI. 

Every evil (whUe) being bom is easily crushed. (While) 
nature is opposing (abl. abs.), you will strive in vain. He 
attacked the enemy (while they were) crossing the river. 
The air flowing hither aud thither {hiic et Uluo) makes 
winds. A fox (while) digging his earth (cuhile) came to 
the cave (spelunca) of a dragon. 

148. The future participle in turm is employed to 
denote intention or destiny. It is frequently joined with 
the present of essCy and (to signify what would have 
happened imder a certain supposition) with the perfects 
(compare § 140) : as, 

Ac densos fertur moriturm in hostes. And with the intention 
of dying he was borne into the close (ranks of the) foe. 

Hand scio an 2i!^^QXiAo futti/rum sit. I don't know whether 
it is not sometime destiaed. 

EXEBCISE CXXYII. 

He went away with-the-intention-of-consulting the oracle. 
Perseus returned, whence he had set out, with-the-object- 
of-trying the fortune of war. He showed that it would be 
easy to accomplish their attempt, because he was-going-to- 
obtain (potiri) the government of his state. The Roman 
army advanced from the camp, with-the-object-of attacking 
the rampart {vallum), 

149. The perfect participle in tm has in some verbs 
an active signification, though ordinarily passive : as, 
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Coefiato milii et jam dormitanti epistola est ilia reddita. That 
letter was delivered to me after I had dined, and when I 
was just napping. 

Juratm per Osirim. Having sworn by Osiris. 

Obs. I. The following verbs have a past participle active, in 
addition to all deponents : prandere, ecmdre, nuh&e,jurdrey 
audere, gauderef fid^re^ solere, 

Obs. II. Sometimes the poets use a passive participle reflec- 
tively, like the Greek middle verb : as. Strati^ membra, 
having stretched his limbs. 

ExEECiSE CXXVni. 

Having dined, he stretched (stern^e) his limbs under .an 
arbutus- (tree). Having obtained {nancisci) a little- vessel 
{naviciila)y he fled in it. Our cavalry having overtaken all 
the others, killed them. Having sworn to defend the 
commonwealth. 

150. A circumlocution, consisting of the verb habere 
and the perfect participle of a verb, is sometimes found 
possessing the force of the perfect indicative active : as, 

Quam (amicitiam), nee usu, nee ratione hahent cognitam. 
With which they are conversant neitJier in theory nor 
practice. 

Dixit se compertum habere. He said he understood. 

Obs. Compare in form and meaning our English compound 
pres.-perf. 

151. The perfect participle is often used in Latin, in 
agreement with a substantive where in English we 
should use another noun : as. 

Anno quinto ab urbe conditd. In the fifth year from the 

Inilding of the city. 
Post reges exactos. After the expulsion of the kings. 

E2CER0ISE CXXIX. 

After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 
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After the destruction of the city, the Gauls departed. A 
barbarian slew him in (oh) wratii for the murder of his 
master. ^ There was greater sorrow from the loss of their 
fellow-citizens, than joy at the rout {ftigatm) of the enemy. 

1 52. To supply the want of a peirfect participle in the 
active, the foUowiiig circumlocutions are used : (1) the 
ablative absolute, (2) g^wwwi with the subjunctive pluperf., 
(3) the perf. participle passive, governed by the main 
verb: as, 

(1) Relicto in ffispania fratre Hasdruhale. Having left his 

brother Hasdrubal in Spain. 

(2) Hie pagus, quum domo exUset, This canton having left 

their homes. 

(3) GaUum ccemm spoliavit. Having slain the Gaul, he took 
his spoils. 

EXEBCISE CXXX. 

(1) Having drawn-up {instru^re) (his army in) a triple line. 
(1) Having traversed {confic^re) a great space in a few 
days. (2) Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on {pro- 
cedure), (3) Having routed the army of the enemy, he pur- 
sued (them) to the camp. 

Miscellaneous Exebcises. 

1. He imdertook to corrupt Epaminondas with money. 2. 
Are virtue and good faith difficult to find? 3. He rescued 
(ertp^e) himsetf and his army from the danger by suddenly 
bursting-in-upon (irrump^re) the enemy's camp, while a 
large part of their forces had gone out to forage and get 
water. 4. By practising virtue, we shall avoid many sor- 
rows. 5. It was a monster horrible to see. 6. Economy 
is the science of avoiding unnecessary (supervacum) ex- 
penses (sum^tus), 7. Ambassadors came to Eome to ask 
assistance. 8. We all intend-to-set-out for Italy in the 
autumn. 9. They condemned him without-giving-him-a- 
hearing (say, unheard). 10. Having accepted their apology 
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(sattsf actio) f and reconnoitred (exqutr^re) the road, he set 
out. 11. Titus Manlius, having slain the huge (immanis) 
\i Gaul, spoiled him of his gold chain (torques), 12. The 
short period (temptis) of life is long enough for living well 
and honourably. 13. Conon got (curare) the walls of Athens 
repaired. 14. We must give rewards to industrious pupils, 
and iDcitements to idle (ignavus) (ones). 15. He met 
[ohviam ire, with dat.) the consul (who was) advancing 
with a large army. 16. Each one claimed (expetere) for 
himself the honour of the slaughter of the king. 17. Hav- 
ing heard of the comirg of the king, Ariovistus sent a lieu- 
tenant to him. 18. He accomplished the business {nego- 
tium), though very -difficult to do. 19. Caesar thought that 
men of hostile feeling, if an opportunity (facultas) of mak- 
ing a march through the provinces were given (abl. abs.), 
would not restrain [temperdre) themselves from (doing) 
injury. 20. In the seven hundredth year after the build- 
ing of Kome. 



Prepositions. 



153. The term preposition denotes a word placed before 
a noun to indicate its relation to something, though some 
prepositions follow their nouns. They were always 
written in close proximity to their substantives, and pro- 
nounced vdth them. 

154. A, Ab, or Abs,* (/rom,) is always followed by 
an ablative, and is used in the following significations : 

(1) li'om or off^ (denoting distance, separation, &c.) : 
as, 

Millia passuum tria ah eorum castris castra ponit. He pitches 
his camp three miles /row theirs. 

* A is used before consonants ; ab before vowels and fi,f, {l not uni- 
formly,) r, s ; abs only before t and qu. 
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(2) From (of persons, places, and things), denoting 
the source : as, 

Epistolam a te accepi. I have received a letter from you. 
Ah urbe profectus est. He set out from the city. 

(3) From, denoting beginning of a period or series, 
and with verbs of commencement sometimes to be trans- 
lated with : as, 

A principio. From the first. 

Initium a me fecit. He made a beginning with me. 

(4) In consequence of, from (denoting reason) : as, 
Non a cupiditate solum. Not from avarice only. 

(5) By (with passive verbs and living agents) : as. 
Ah sociis diligebatur. He was beloved by his companions. 

(6) The quarter at, or near which, expressed by at, in, 
on, &c. : as, 

A fronte et ah sinistra parte. In the front and on the left. 

(7) On the side, ot part of: as, 

A senatu et bonorum causa. In favour of the senate and the 
cause of good men. 

(8) In respect to, in point of : as. 

Ah equitatu firmus. Strong as regards cavalry. 

Obs. I. Ahsque, with the signification without, occurs once or 
twice in Cicero, but is chiefly found in the comic writers. 

Obs. II. In composition with verbs and adjectives, ah denotes 
usually ahsence or removal, 

EXEBCISE CXXXI. 

It begins (say, takes its heginning) from the river Ehone« H^ 
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set out for'Rome directly (confestim) after the battle. They 
could not ward-off (prohtbere) the violence of the enemy 
from the towns. In the rear and on the right the river 
protected {munire) their camp. I have known him from a 
boy. He was murdered by his own (troops). 

155. Ad {to, at) always governs an accmative, and has 
generally one of the following significations : 

(1) To, up to (with motion) : as, 

Yia ad Romam ducit. The road leads to Bome. 
Ad flumen pervenit. He came up to the river. 

(2) At, near, or of (denoting nearness) : as, 

Stant ad januam. They are standing at the door. 
Caesar erat ad portas. Csesar was at the gates. 
Ad mare. "Near the sea. 

(3) To what extent (of time or number) : as, 

Ad senectutem. To old age. 
Omnes ad unum. All to a man. 

(4) Towards : as, 

Yergit ad septemtriones. It inclines to the north. 

(5) Putposefor, especially with the gerund or gerun- 
dive participle : as. 

Ad eas res conficiendas. For accomplishing these things. 
Pecunias ad ludos decemuntur. Money is voted for the 
games. 

(6) To (in reply) : as. 

Ad haec respondeo. To these (statements) I reply. 

(7) In addition to : as. 

Ad cetera vulnera. In addition to other wounds. 
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(8) By or at (of time) : as, 

Hsec omnia ad diem facituit. They do all these things by the 

day (appointed). 
Ad mensem Febmarium, By the month of February. 

(9) In comparison with : as, 

I^ihil ad nostram hanc. ITothing to this (daughter) of ours. 

(10) In accordance with : as, 

ITon ad alterius praescriptum, sed ad suum arbitrium. Not 
according to the directions of another, but according to their 
own will. 

(11) In consequence of, at : as. 

Dolor ad ducis casum. Grief at the misfortune of their chief. 

(12) To the house of: as, 

Devertit ad se. He turned away to his own house. 
Ad Afram'nm it. He is going to the house of Afranius. 

Obs. Ad in composition denotes (1) motion to, (2) addition, 
(3) nearness, (4) assent, (5) near completion, (6) at, in conse- 
quence of, 

EXEEOISE CXXXII. 

They came at the appointed time. The letters were sent to 
my house, and not to Cicero's. He was prepared for under- 
going (gerundive) all dangers. He was in command of the 
fleet off Marseilles (Mdssilia). In addition to these (things) 
I should have replied thus to your arguments. 

156. Adversus or Adversum governs the accusative, 
and denotes : 

(1) Motion towards : as, 

Impetum adversus montem faoiunt. They make a charge up 
the hill. 
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(2) Opposite, facing: as, 

Adversum flumen. Against the stream. 

(3) Conduct towards (in favour of and against) : as, 

Contendit adversus me. He fought against me. 
Justitia adversum deos. Justice towards the gods. 

(4) Against, in opposition to : as, 

Adversus leges, adversm rempublicam. In opposition to the 
laws, in opposition to the common-weal. 

EXEECISE CXXXIII. 

Who is coming towards me? There are remedies against 

every poison. He has kindly-feeling (henevolentia) towards 

all good men. How shall I cany on the war against men 
so barbarous ? 

Obs. Adversum is used adverbially with the verbs ire and 
venire, accompanied by a dative of the person: as, Yeni 
adversum mihi = come and meet me. 

157. Am is rarely, if ever, found except in composi- 
tion with nouns and adjectives. To verbs it gives the 
force of round : as, amburere, to bum all round ; ampu- 
tare, to cut round ; to adjectives on both sides : as, an- 
ceps, two-headed ; amphora (a jar), with two handles. 

158. Ante governs the accusative, and signifies : 

(1) Before (in place, position, or rank) ; as, 

Ante aram stetit. He stood before the altar. 
Ante alios omnes. Before all the rest. 

(2) Before (in time) : as. 

Ante Carthaginis excidium. Before the overthrow of Car- 
thage. 
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Obs. I. A very peculiar phrase is found with this preposition, 
in which the ablative of time when, is changed into the ac- 
cusative, as if governed by ante. This, no doubt, arose from 
the preposition being transposed, so as to stand just before 
the ablative, which would then sound strange as coming 
directly after a prep, requiring the ace. In time this ante 
with the following word was looked upon as an undeclinable 
noun, and hence other prepositions are found before it. 
Thus, Ante diem sextum Kalendaa = die sexto ante Kalen^ 
das. On the sixth day before the Kalends. In ante diem 
quintum Kalendas ^ in diem quintum ante Kalendas, For 
the fifth day before the Kalends. 

Obs. II. Ante in composition has the force of lefore^ in time, 
place, or degree. 

EXEECISE CXXXIV. 

He stood before my eyes. He considers him to be before 
Alexander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other generals. 
He bade them come to him on the fifth day before the 
Kalends of March. Many brave (men) lived before Agamem- 
non (ace. YD a). On the fourth day before the ides [idnis, 
uum, plu. f.) of March. 

159. Apud is used with the accmative, and denotes 
(always with the idea of rest) : 

(1) Near or at, usually in reference to persons, some- 
times to places : as, 

Sul^icius apud eum sedebat. Sulpicius waa sitting by him. 
Apud Thermopylas. At Thermopylae. 

(2) At the home of: as, 

Fuisti apud LaBcam ilia nocte. Tou were at Lseca's that 
night. 

(3) In the time of, or among : as, 
Apud majores. In the time of our ancestors. 
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(4) Withy in, according to (applied to authors) : as, 

Apud Terentium. In Terence. 

Aptd Xenophontem. According to Xenophon, 

(5) In one^s semes (only conversational, and usually 
with the personal pronouns) : as, 

l^on sum apvd me. I am all abroad. 

(6) With (in the mind) : as. 

Plus apud me antiquorum auctoritas valet. The authority of 
the aacients has more influence on my mind. 

ExEEoiSE CXXXY. 

He was educated at-the-house-of that master. Such things 
are thought base among them. You are out-of-your-senses. 
In Varro, we read, &c. I was reclining {recumMre) on a 
couch {lectus), and he was standing near me. They were 
delaying near the town. 

160. Circa governs the accusative, and signifies : 

(1) About, round, as to place, implying either rest or 
motion: as, 

-^s triplex circa pectus erat. There was triple brass around 

his breast. 
Circa vicinas gentes misit. He sent round to the neighbouring 

nations. 

(2) About (in regard to time) : as. 

Circa eandem horam. About the same hour. 

(3) About (of number) : as. 

Circa quingentos Eomauorum. About five hundred of the 
Komans. 
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(4) About (concerning) : as, 

Circa verba dissensio. A discussion about words. 

EXEECISE CXXXVI. 

There is a mist (nebula) round* lakes aud rivers. Having sent 
(abl. abs.) dispatches {liters) round -to the prefects. The 
army began the march about the middle of the night. They 
were spUt (scind^e) into two factions about the question 
(constlium) of choosing (ger.) a successor. 

161. CiRGiTEB is followed by an accusative, and means 
ahouty usually in reference to indefinite number and 
time : as, 

Circiter meridiem exercitimi in castra reducit. About noon 

he leads the army back to the camp. 
Dies circiter quindecim jter fecerunt. They marched for 

f^bout fifteen days. 

Obs. Circiter is more frequently used as an adverb than as a 
preposition. 

162. CiBCUM takes an accusative , and means, with re- 
gard to place only, rounds near : aa, 

Circym haec loca commorabor. 1 shall stay near these places. 
Terra eircum axem se convertit. The earth turns roimd its 
axis. 

EXEBCISB CXXXVII. 

He sent lieutenants round to the rest of the islands. Bears 
were growling (frem^e) all night round the sheep-folds 
(avile). He will visit (vis^e) the towns which are round 
Capua. 

163. Cis is followed by the accusative, and denoUm : 
(1) On this side of, tcUMn, qb regards place : M, 

Ois Bhemmi babiiaiit. They dwell on this mAa of tbe KliiB^ 
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(2) Within, in reference to time, in Plautus and post- 
classical writers : as, 

Cis dies paucos. Within a few days. 

164. CiTRA governs the accusative, and means tvithin, 
on this side of, as regards time (rarely), place, or degree : 
as, 

Citra Kalendas Octobres. Before the Kalends of October. 
Germani qui erant citra' ^umen. The Germans who were on 

this side of the river. 
Citra scelus. Short of impiety. 

Exercise CXXXYIII. 

He sent out a few foot-soldiers uhder-the-pretence {specie) of 
foraging, that he might entice (elie^re) the cavalry of the 
enemy on this side of the river. They dwell on this side the 
ridges (Jugum) of Taurus. He will remain on this side of 
the Tiber. 

165. Clam and Clanculum (dim.) are used only 
before persons, meaning without the knowledge of: 

(1) With an accusative : as. 

Clam alter alterum. The one without the knowledge of the 
other. 

(2) "With an ablative : as, 

Ea res clam patre fuit. That was without the knowledge of 
his father. 

166. Contra is accompanied by an accusative, and 
signifies usually : 

(1) Over against : as, 

Unum latus contra Galliam est. One side is feuding Gaul. 

(2) Opposition : as, 

Contra Pyrrhum missus est. He was sent to oppose Pyrrhus. 
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(3) Towards, of feeling or behaviour (rarely) : as, 

Clementia contra minus validos. Kindness towards the 
weak. 

EXEECISE CXXXIX. 

He reached the camp safely, contrary to the expectation 
{opinio) of aU. South Britain is opposite I^orthem Gaul. 
Word-was-brought {renuntidfe) that all the Belgse had 
banded-together (conjurare) against the Koman people. 
He was always armed against fortune. 

167. Coram is used with an ablative of the person, 
and signifies in the presence of: as, 

Dis et patria coram obtestor. Before the gods and my country 

I implore you. 
Coram genero meo quae dixisti. The things which you said 

before my son-in-law. 

168. Cum governs the ablative, and its chief meanings 
are: 

(1) Together with : as. 

Habitat cum Balbo. He dwells with Balbus. 

(2) Withy as regards attending circumstances, feelings, 
&c. : as, 

Multis mm lacrymis obsecrare coepit. With many tears he 
began to implore. 

(3) With, denoting coincidence in time : as. 
Cum prima luce. With the first dawn of day. 

(4) With, in comparisons : as, 

Comparo Virgilium cum Homero, I compare Virgil with 
Homer. 
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(5) With, in the sense of against, after verbs of con- 
test : aS; 

Hannibal cum populo Eomano certayit. Hannibal contended 
against the Eoman people. 

Obs. I. Cum with the personal prononns forms one word, 
being suffixed to them, so mecum, tecum, nohiscum, &c. 

Obs. II. Cum in composition denotes (1) union, (2) complete- 
ness, (3) intensity/. 

EXE£CIS£ CXL. 

They had left their settlements (sedes) with all their wives and 
children. Caesar saw it would be (accompanied) with great 
danger to the province. He returned to the army with the 
greatest speed. He said the Gallic land {aper) was not to 
be compared (conferre) with the German. They had often 
fought in battle with these same men. 

169. De is always followed by an ablative, and 
signifies : 

(1) Down from : as, 

Se de muro dejecerunt. They cast themselves from the wall. 

(2) The source or quarter from which : as, 

De mausoleo vox audita est. A voice was heard from the 

tomb. 
De finibus exire. To go from (one's) territories. 

(3) Of, out of, from among : as, 

Pauci de nostris cadunt. A few of our men fall. 

(4) For, on account of, denoting motives^ reasons, &c. : 

as, 

His de causis. For these reasons. 
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(5) Concerning^ about, over : as, 

De suis yirtutibus multa prsedicavit. He enlarged mucli about 

his own merits. 
Triumphavit de Gallis. He triumphed over the Gauls. 

(6) "With words of time, after (rarely), in the course o/y 
during : as, 

De prandio. After breakfast. 

De tertia vigilia. During the third watch. 

(7) According to, after : as, 

De mea voluntate. According to my wish. 

Obs. De in composition has the force of (1) down, away ; (2) 
deficiency, or reversal of the meaning of the root ; (3) ceasing, 
preventing ; (4) up, in pieces ; (5) over, overmuch, 

EXEBdSE CXLI. 

I heard this from my father. What will become-of (lit. he 
done concerning) my brother ? They kept their word with 
regard to the number of days. For this reason they were-in 
(say, affected'hg) great sorrow. He celebrated two triumphs; 
one over the Gaids, the other over the Spaniards. They set 
out during the fourth watch. 

170. Di or Dis is used only in composition (except 
in rare instances in early writers), and denotes, with 
verbs, asunder, in pieces, and sometimes the opposite of 
the root ; with adjectives, difference or negation, 

171. E, Ec, or Ex, always accompanied by an ahla- 
tive, denotes : 

(1) Out of, from : as. 

Ex urbe Caesarem secuti sunt. They followed Caesar from the 
city. 
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(2) Offi in the sense from on : as, 

Ex equis desiliunt. They leap off their horses. 

(3) OUffromy at, to denote the quarter : as, 

Ex equis pugnant. They fight on horseback. 

(4) Material of which something is made : as, 

Pocula ex auro facta. Cups made of gold. 

(5) Ofy with words denoting the whole, of which a 
part is mentioned : as, 

Quidam ex nulitibus dixit. Some one of the soldiers said. 

(6) From or since a given point of time : as. 

Ex hoc die. From this day. 

(7) Directly after, after : as, 

Ex consulatu. On the expiration of his consulship. 
Aliud ex alio. One thing after another. 

(8) Origin or cause : as, 

Ex vulnere aeger. "Weak through his wound. 
Ex Hispania triumphavit. He celebrated a triumph on ac- 
count of a victory in Spain. 

(9) Out of from (translation) : as. 

Ex beato miser. From a happy man (become) wretched. 

(10) In accordance tvith : as. 

Ex sententia. According to your feelings (or wishes). 
Ex usu terrse Galliae. For the advantagis of Gkiul. 
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(11) Measure, standard^ proportion : as, 

Magna ex parte. In great part. 
Ux eventu. By the result. 

Obs. I. Ex in combination with many nouns is used ad- 
verbially : as, ex ad/verso = in opposition ; ex improviso = 
suddenly. 

Obs. II. In composition with verbs it denotes usually (1) out^ 
forthy vpy and sometimes is simply intensive; (2) with 
nouns and adjectives, absence, 

EXEECISE CXLII. 

He feared lest from the time of year he should be unable to 
advance farther. He ordered the city, from his own name, 
to be called Kome. The statue was made of brass. They 
seem to take away the sun from the world, who take friend- 
ship from life. He is said to have fallen from his horse. 
I fear there will be great tumults after the Kalends of 
January. He learnt from the captives. In accordance 
with the will of the senate. 

172. Erga governs the accusative, and is used almost 
always of feeling or behaviour towards : as, 

Erga populum Komanum fides. Good-faith towards the 

people of Eome. 
Benevolentia amicorum erga nos. The kindly-feeling of 

friends towards us. 

173. Extra governs the accusative (and sometimes, 
in late Latin writers, the ablative), and signifies : 

(1) Without, beyond (with or without motion) : as, 

Hi sunt extra provinciam primi. These are the first people 
without the province. 

(2) Except : as, 

Ixira unum te. Except you alone. 
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(3) Free from, not connected with : as, 

Metra causam est. It is beside the question. 

JExtra culpam est. He is free from blame (in tbe matter). 

EXEEOISE CXLIII. 

The next day he pitched his camp two miles beyond Caesar's. 
Except the general and a few others, all fled. He had 
(say, there was to htm) moderate ability, (and was) free-from 
vices rather than possessed-of (cum) "virtues. 

174. In. I. When implying motion, governs the accu- 
sative, its chief modifications of meaning being : 

(1) Into : as, 

Navis in portum venit. ' The ship has come into port. 

(2) On or towards : as, 

Belgse spectant in septemtriones. The BelgSB look towards 
the north. ' 

(3) Over (of power) : as, 

Viri in uxores potestatem habent. The men have power over 
their wives. 

(4) Towards or against (of feeling and action) : as, 

Impietas in deos, in homines injuria. Impiety towards the 
gods, outrage against men. 

(5) For, to (of purpose) : as, 

Pecunia in rem militarem. Money for military purposes. 

(6) After, denoting resembling : as, 

Mirum in modum. After a wonderful fashion. 
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(7) For^ until, In reference to future time : as, 

Eum tn posterom diem invitavit. He invited him for the 
next day. 

(8) For, distribution (sometimes with aingulm), with 
meaning of each, every : as, 

Tempera in horas commutat. The times (or state of things) 

change every hour. 
Jam ad denarios quiaquaginta in ainguloa modios pervenerat 

aimona. The price of com had now reached fifty denarii 

the peck. 

II. With the ablative it denotes : 

(1) In, in reference to place or condition : as. 

Alii in corde, alii in cerebro dixerunt animi esse sedem. 
Some have said the seat of the mind is in the heart, others 
in the brain. 

(2) On, over, or upon, with verbs of placing, lying, 
&c. : as, 

Habebat coronam in capite. He had a crown on his head. 
In CO flumine pons erat. There was a bridge over that river, 

(3) Among : as. 

In poetis. Among poets, 

(4) With regard to : as. 

In prsesenti tempore. As regards the present. 

(5) Within a period of time : as. 

In paucis diebus. In the course of a few days, 

(6) With gerunds and gerundives, to denote the 
being employed on some present action : as, 

In quserendis suis. In (or while) looking for their comrade 

H 
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Obs. In composition its chief meanings are (1) tn, (2) on or 
upon, (3) against, (4) at or over. 

ExBBcisE CXLIY. 

Many things were said by Csesar to that purpose Uententia). 
^Wldle Ije was in winter-quarters {hthernay plu.) in Qanl, 
he sent his lieutenant into Italy. AU the rest of the BelgsB 
were in arms. There was no opportunity of standing on 
the wall. The river Axona is in the territories of the 
Eemi. Among philosophers, few have been such as (were) 
Plato and Aristoteles. There was a bridge over the liver 
Ehone, near Geneva. 

175. Infra governs the accusative, and means : 

(1) Below, under, of place : as, 

Ad mare infra oppidimi. At the sea below the town. 

(2) Below, less than, of number and magnitude : as, 

XJri sunt magnitudine paulo infra elephantos. The uri* are 
a little less in size than elephants. 

(3) Beneath, of rank and esteem : as, 

Omnia infra se esse judicat. He considers everything beneath 
him, i,e,, his notice. 

(4) Later than, of time : as, 

Homerus non infra superiorem Lycurgum fuit. Homer was 
not of a later period than the elder Lycurgus. 

176. Inter is followed by an accusative, and signifies : 

(1) Between, or among, of space : as. 

Mens Jura est inter Sequanos et Helvetios. Mount Jura is 
between the Sequani and the Helvetii. 

* Probably a kind of bison. 
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Inter hostium tela. Among the darts of the enemy. 

(2) Between, or during, of time (not nnfrequently with 
the gerund) : as^ 

Inter horam tertiam et quartam. Between the third and fonrth 

hours. 
Inter noctem lux orta est. During the night a light arose. 
Inter ludendum. While playing. 

(3) Between, among , from, with, &c., denoting mutu- 
ality: as, 

Inter nos sit. Let it be between ourselves. 
Inter se differunt. They differ frotn one another. 

Qb8. Inter in composition denotes (1) between, (2) at intervals^ 
(3) deatriAction, 

Exercise CXLV. 

He has dictated this during supper {ccena). Amidst this tumuh 
he stood unmoved. The boys love one another, as {quod) 
may be seen while (they are) playing. When Caesar was 
between the Po [Padm) and the Alps. He brought-about 
(coneiltdre) peace between two most powerful states. 

77. Intra is followed by an accusative, and means : 

(1) Within, of space, with or without motion : as. 

Intra parietes meos. "Within my walls. 

Intra pectus penetravit. It penetrated into his breast. 

(2) Within, during, under, of number (especially in 
regard to time) : as. 

Intra viginti dies. Within twenty days. 
Intra annos quatuordecim. For fourteen years. 



78. JuxTA governs the accusative, and signifies : 
(1) Chse by, near, of place : as, 
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Juxta munim castra posuit. He pitched his camp hard by 
the wall. 

(2) Next to, in succession : as, 

Juxta deos in tua manu positum est, Next to the gods, the 
matter is in your hands. 

(3) Near, just as, denoting likeness : as, 
Velocitasywoj^a formidinem est. Speed is akin to fear. 

179. Ob is followed by an accmative, and has usually 
one of the following meanings : 

(1) Before, against : as, 

Lanam oh oculum habet. He has a piece of wood before his 
eye. 

(2) On account of,Jor, about : as, 

Civitas oh eam rem incitata est. The state was roused on ac- 
count of that circumstance. 

Germanicus mortem oh rempublicam obiit. Germanicus died 
for the commonwealth. 

Oh rem pecuniariam disceptabat. He was disputing about 
money matters. 

Obs. In composition oh denotes (1) in the wa/y of, (2) against, 
down (equivalent to de), 

EXEECISB CXLVI. 

"We shall be better and happier for that knowledge. On 
account of this circumstance I have written to you these 
complaints (questtis). Death has often passed (veradri) 
before his eyes (say, the eyes to him). It is a scandalous- 
thing (flagitiosum) to receive money for false accusations. 

180. Palam governs the ablative, and means publicly, 
openly, in the presence of many : as, 

Rem palam populo solvit. He paid the account in the pre- 
sence of the people. 
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181. Penes is followed by aji accusative^ and signifies, 
both literally and figuratively, with, in the power of: as, 

Tenes quern est potestas. In whose hands the power is. 
FeTies te es ? Are you in your senses ? ' 

182. Per governs the accusative, and denotes : 

(1) Through, over, of space and motion : as, 

Per mare pauperiem fagiens, per saxa, per ignes. Over the 
sea, over rocks, through fire, fleeing from poverty. 

(2) Through, during : bb, 

Nulla abs te per hos dies epifitola venerat. l^o letter had 
come from you during these days. 

(3) Through, denoting instrument or means : as, 

Fer exploratores Caesar cognovit. Caesar learnt by means of 
his scouts. 

(4) In, under, of cause : as, 

Per iram hoc fecit. He did this in anger. 

Per nomen obsidum. Under the name of hostages. 

(5) By, in oaths and entreaties : as, 

Nunc te per amicitiam et per amorem obsecro. Now by our 
friendship and love I beseech you. 

Obs. Per in composition denotes (1) through, over; (2) tho- 
roughly, completely / (3) greatly, exceedingly ; (4) destruction. 

Exercise CXLYII. 

During the night the stars are perceived. The river flows 
through the city with gentle stream. By the gods and men 
I beseech you to receive us into your safe-keeping (custodia). 
He did many most severe things under the pretence of duty. 
It was owing-to you (say, it stood through you) peace was 
not made (use quominus, with subj., for the negative). 
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183. Pone goyems the accusative^ and signifies behind: 
as, 

Yinctae pane tergum manus. His hands were boimd behind 

his back. 
Fone aedem Castoris ibant. They were going behind the 

temple of Castor. 

184. Post is followed by an accusative, and means : 

(1) Behind, of place or position : as, 

Flumen post nostra castra erat. There was a river behind our 

camp. 
Neque Lydia post Chloen erat. Nor was Lydia inferior to 

Chloe. 

(2) After, since, of time : as, 

Maxima post hominnm memoriam classis. The greatest fleet 

since the memory of man. 
Post Veios captos. After the taJdng of Veii. 

Obs. In composition post denotes after, with reference to time, 
place, or degree. 

ExEEcisE OXLYin. 

After yonr departure I received two letters. After a few days 
the hostages were brought (adduc^re). Suddenly cavalry is 
seen in-our-rear (say, behind the bach). So great is your 
modesty, that no one seems to you (to be) behind you in 
wisdom. 

185. Pr^ governs the ablative, and signifies : 

(1) Before, in reference to time, or place, or degree : 



as 



> 



iVepque omnibus unum prsedicam. And one thing before all 

others I will forewarn you. 
Pr<B ceteris floruit. He flourished beyond others. 
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(2) Compared with : as, 

Pm magnitudine corporum suorum. In comparison with the 
vastness of their own bodies. 

(3) For, became of, chiefly in negative sentences : as, 
PrtB gaudio ubi sim nescio. I don't know where I am for 

joy. 

Obs. In composition ^r<c denotes {\)in advance of, (2) in front, 
(2) previously, (4) at the head of, (5) with adjectives, very, 
in a high or superior degree. 

EXEECISE CXLIX. 

He swam across the river, driving the herd {armentum) before 
him. They see that all, in comparison-with him, are of 
little (worth). He could not speak for sorrow (moeror). 
You will not see the sun for the multitude of darts (jacuhcm). 
They were laughing-at Eome compared with their Capua. 

186. Prjbter always governs an accusative, and 
signifies : 

(1) Past, by, before, with motion : as, 

Prater castra Caesaris suas copias transduxit. He led his 
troops past Caesar's camp. 

(2) Beyond, in amount or degree : as, 

Argonautas prceter omnes Medea mirata est ducem. Medea 
admired the chief beyond all the rest of the Argonauts. 

(3) Except : as, 

Neque vestitus prater pelles habent. Nor have they any 
clothing except skins. 

(4) In addition to, beside : as. 

Prater se denos ad colloquium adducerent. They should each 
bring ten others beside themselves to the conference. 
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(5) Contrary to : as, 

"MjAt^ prater spem evenerunt. Many things tnmed out con- 
trary to expectation. 

Obs. In composition |?r^^^ denotes beyond or by. 

Exercise CL. 

They bum-up {comhtir^re) all the com except what they are 
going to carry with them. Ve talked-of nothing beyond 
^e matter (in hand). Slaves were bearing all these things 
before his eyes. This is to act contrary to nature and to 
fate. They said there was nothing left (gen.) to them but 
the soil (solum) of the fields. 

187. Pro is followed by the ablative, and denotes : 

(1) Be/ore, of place : as, 

Qui pro portis castrorum in statione erant. Those who were 
on guard before the gates of the camp. 

(2) lyom the front of: as, 

Hac re pro suggestu pronuntiata. This haying been announced 
firom the front of the tribunal. 

(3) On behalf of for : as, 

Non mode non pro me sed contra me. Not only not for me, 
but against me. 

(4) In place of (and hence with the title of): as. 

Ego pro te ibo. I will go instead of you. 

Pro consule proficiscens. Setting out as proconsul. 

(5) Just as, as though : as, 

Eum pro meo amo. I love him as though he were my own. 

(6) For, in return for : as, 
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Tro Ceesaris in se beneficiis. In return for Csesar's kindnesses 
towards him. 

(7) In proportion to : as, 

JPro numero pugnantium. In proportion to the number of 
the combatants. 

(8) In accordance mih : as, 

Fro tua prudentia. With your usual prudence. 

Obs. I. Pro in composition denotes (1) forward or forth, (2) 
down before, (3) previous, (4) on behalf of, (5) instead of 

Obs. II. With nouns of relationship it is equivalent to our 
p'eat : as, Fro-amts, a great-grandfather. 

EXEKCISE CLI. 

They thought that, considering the multitude of the-popula- 
tion (say, men), they had confined {angmtm) territories. He 
considered {habere) (it) as certain that the enemy were not 
going to fight that day. To whom he was lieutenant and 
propraetor. In accordance with his (usual) clemency, he 
spared the conquered enemies. 

188. Prope governs the accmative, and means : 

(1) Near (of place) : as, 

Frope amnem. Near the river. 

(2) Towards, about (of time) : as, 

Frope lucem. Towards dawn. 

(3) Near to, figuratively : as, 

B^B prope metum erat. Matters amounted almost to fear. 

189. Propter is connected with prope. It takes am 
accmative, and denotes : 
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(1) Near : as, 

Propter Platonis statuam consedimus. We sat down by the 
statue of Plato. 

(2) On account of^for^ through : as, 

Paret legibus propter metum. He obeys the laws through 

fear. 
Propter quam causam haec pertuli. For which cause I have 

endured these things. 

190. Be is used only in composition, and signifies 
(1) hacky (2) in return, (3) opposition, (4) reversal of a 
former act, or of the meaning of a simple word, (5) 
shelter or concealment, away, {&) remaining behind, (7) re- 
petition, (8) change of condition. 

191. Se in the old writers was disjoined from its 

noun, and used as a preposition governing the ablative: 

as, 

8e fraude esto. Be without deceit. 

In composition it signifies absence or separation. 

192. Secundum, derived from sequor, I follow, go- 
verns the accusative. Its meanings are : 

(1) Of space, after, behind : as, 

Ite secundum me. Come after me. 

Vulnus accepit secundum aurem. He received a wound 
behind the ear. 

{2) Of direction, by, along : as, 

Legiones iter secundum mare «uperum faciunt. The legions 
are marching along the upper sea. 

(3) Of time, af^er and during : as, 
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Secundum yindemiam. After the yintage. 
Secundum quietem. While asleep. 

(4) Of rank, next : as, 

Secundum te et liberos nostros. Next to you and our chil- 
dren. 

(5) In accordance toith : as. 

Secundum naturam vivunt. They live in accordance with 
nature. 

(6) According to the will of y in favour of: as, 

Multa secundum causam nostram dixit. He spoke much in 
favour of our cause. 

EXEECISE CLII. 

He led six legions along the river to the town. He had his 
camp by the sea. I have praised you according to your 
deeds and virtues. Next to you I have no dearer Mend 
than Caius. He has always lived according-to-the-dictates- 
of nature. 

193. Sine governs the ahMive, ojiA. jnGdJiR unthout : 
as, 

Homo sine spe, sins re, sine fide. A man without hope, 
without property, without credit. 

Non sine magna spe, magnisque praemiis domum reliquerat. 
He had not left his home without great hope and great in- 
ducements. 

194. Sub, according as motion is, or is not, implied 
in its meaning, takes an accusative or an ablative. Its 
significations are : 

I. With the accusative : 
(1) Up to : as. 
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Sub montem succedunt milites* The soldiers advance np to 
the mountain. 

(2) Under: as, 

Exercitum sttb jugum misenint. They sent the army under 
the yoke. 

(3) Of time, towards : as, 

8ub noctem naves solvit. He set sail ahout night-fall. 

(4) Just after, immediately upon : as, 

Sub eas literas, recitatsB sunt tu8B. Immediately after these 
despatches, yours were read out. 

II. Sub with the ablative denotes : 

(1) Under, beneath, by, of space : as, 

Hostes sub monte consederant. The enemy had encamped 

under (or at the foot of) a mountain. 
Sub nomine pacis heUum latet. ITnder the name of peace 

war lies hid. 

(2) Under, with, denoting subjection, domination, or 
stipulation : as, 

Svh populi Eomani imperio. ITnder the sway of the Roman 

people. 
Sub hac conditione. ITnder this condition. 

(3) During, in, just at, in phrases of time : as, 

Sub luce castra movit. At daybreak he moved his camp. 
Sub Csesaris discessu. At the very departure of Cffisar. 

Obs. Sub in composition denotes (1) wnder, and hence (2) «n- 
feriority, (3) diminution, (4) secrecy, (5) substitution or sue- 
cession, (6) from below, wp, and often implying assistance, 
(7) near, closely. 

ExEBCisE GLm. 
He ordered them to do these things under pain (fosna) of 
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death. Close to the wall itself (ipse) a stream (foni) of 
water was bursting forth. Under the name of friendship 
he did many unfriendly deeds. About evening he led-back 
his forces into camp. The enemy adyanced (succed^re) up 
to our first line. Immediately after these words (dictum) 
all prostrated themselves {procumMre). 

195. SuBTER is generally found with the accusative, 
rarely with the ablative. Its signification is under, 
below : 0,8, 

SMer fastigia tecti -Sneam duxit. He led -Sneas under the 

roof of the house. 
Omnes ferre libet suiter dens^ testudine casus. They rejoice 

to bear all hazards under the close array-of-shields. 

Obs. In composition suiter denotes (1) underneath, (2) secretly, 

1 96. Super is connected with sub, and, like it, go- 
verns an accusative if motion is implied, otherwise an 
ablative. Its meanings are : 

I, With an accusative : 

(1) Over, upon, of place or position : as, 

Alii super aliorum capita ruebant. Some were rushing over 

the heads of others. 
Imprudens super aspidem assidit. He unwittingly sits down 

upon an asp. 

(2) Beyond: as. 

Super Numidiam Gaetulos accepimus. We have heard that 
the GsBtuli (dwell) beyond Numidia. 

(3) More, over, beyond, of quantity : as, 

Super solitos honores accepit. He received honours beyond 
what were accustomed (to be given), 

(4) Beside : as, 
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Exercitum super morbum etiam fames affecit. Beside disease, 
famine also distressed the army. 

n. With the ablative, it signifies : 

(1) Above, upon, of place : as, 

Super qua (nave) turrim posuit. Aboye which he placed a 

tower. 
Ligna super foco largS reponens. Heaping in abundance logs 

upon the hearth. 

(2) Of time, during, in : as, 

Nocte super medi4. In the middle of the night. 

(3) Upon, about, concerning (for de) : as, 

H&c super re ad te scribam. I will write to you upon this 

subject. 
Mitte civiles super urbe curas. Dismiss your civic cares about 

the city. 

Obs. In composition super signifies (1) over, above, of place or 
quantity, (2) abundance, (3) remainder or surplus. 

ExEECisE CLiy. 

He drew-up-his-line {aciem instru^e) above the river. They 
burnt (concremdre) their houses over their-own-heads (say, 
themselves). At midnight he orders the legions to hcdt 
(consist^re). How (^quam) pleasant it is to repose (requieseHre) 
on the green {viridis) grass {herba). He was sleeping 
(eubare) over the king's head (say, above the king). 

197. Supra governs the accusative, and means : 

(1) Above, over, of place : as, 

Neque exierant unquam supra terram. Nor had they ever 

come above ground. 
Supra segetes navigat. He sails over cororfields. 
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(2) Above y beyond, of geographical position : as, 

Syene oppidum, quod est mpra Alexandriam. The town of 
Syene, which is beyond Alexandria. 

(3) Of time, before : as, 

Panlo supra hanc memoriam. A little before the recollection 
of this generation. 

(4) Of number or quantity, over, above, beyond : as, 

Supra millia viginti. Over twenty thousand. 
8i^a hominis fortunam est. It exceeds the good fortune of 
men. 

(5) Besides, in addition to : as, 

Sttpra belli Latini metum. In addition to the fear of the 
Latin war. 

Obs. Compounds of supra are very rare and doubtful, for 
most probably suprad/ietm, supranatans, &c., should be 
written supra dictus, supra natans, &c. 

198. Tenus always follows its case, which was origi- 
nally a genitive, afterwards an ablative. In some pas- 
sages an accusative is found, but in all probability the 
reading in these cases is faulty. It means reaching to, 
08 far as, up or doum to : as, 

(1) With a genitive : 

Ijumborum tenus. As far as the loins. 
Cmrum tenus palearia pendent. Their dewlaps hang down to 
their shins. 

(2) With an ablative (the usual construction) : 

Lateri capulo tent^ abdidit enseuL He buried his sword to 
the hilt in his side. 
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Heec verba accipimus non verbo tenus, "We take these words 
not as far as their meaning extends. 

199. Trans governs the accusative, and signifies : . 

(1) On the otJier side of, over (with verbs of rest) : as, 

^dificia trans Khenum habuerant. They had possessed 

dwellings on the other side of the Rhine. 
Ipso tempore trans mare fui. At that very hour I was over 

the sea. 

(2) To the other side ofy over, across (with verbs of 
motion) : as, 

Hominum multitudinem trans Ehennm in Galliam transdnxit. 

He led a multitude of men across the Rhine inta Gaid. 
Qui tram mare currunt. They who hasten to the other side 

of the sea. 

Obs. In composition trans signifies (1) over, across^ (2) through^ 
through and throtcghy and (3) leyond, (See § 14.) 

Exercise CLY. 

They are nearest {proximm) the Germans who dwell (incoUre) 
on-the-other-side-of the Rhine. He sent his lieutenant 
Qegatiis) with the cavalry across the river. They remove 
(relegdre) the bulls far off (procuf) and to the other side of 
broad rivers. Sometimes he thought of-purchasing {parare, 
infin.) some gardens over the Tiber. 

200. Versus (Yorsus and Vorsum) governs the ac- 
cusative, and usually follows its case. Its meaning is 
towards : as, 

Brundusium versus ibas. You were going in the direction of 
Brundusium. 

Ambraciam versus iter facere ccepit. He began to march to- 
wards Ambracia, 

201. Ultra governs the accusative, and is sometimes 
put after its case ; it denotes : 
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(1) Of place, oil the farther side of^ beyond : as, 

UTtra eum montem castra fecit. He made his camp on the 
farther side of that mountaiD. 

(2) Of time, beyond, past, longer than : as» 

intra puerQes annos. Longer than the years of boyhood. 

(3) Of number, measure, or quality, beyond, above, 
more than : as, 

Paulo ultra earn nomemm. A little more than that number. 
Modum statuit, quem ultra progredi non oportuerit. He 

appointed a boundary, beyond which they were not to 

adyance. 

MlSCELLAJTEOUS ExERCISES. 

1. No one ever saw him on horseback (say, sitting on {in) a 
horse), 2. He was walking through the city towards his 
country-house (viUa). 3. I say that all were (inftn.) free- 
fixMn {extra) fault. 4. The Germans fought bravely (fortiter) 
against the Romans. 5. They sent ambassadors to Csesar 
about peace. 6. No one can obtain true glory without virtue, 
7. Alexander conquered all lands as far as the ocean. 8. Al- 
most (pcsne) all men would be willing to fight for their country, 
their wives, and children. 9, In tie presence of his parents 
and many Mends he was accused of theft {furtumj, 10. 
He will have finished {confic^re) the war within a few days. 
11. I was walking with my neighbour {vieinus) in his 
garden. 12. He formed (^arfir^) many friendships without 
tiie knowledge of his father. 13. Many birds migrate into 
other lands before the winter. 14. We are disposed 
in the same way (modus) towards {erga) our friends, 
towards ourselves. 15. The market-price (annona] 
now reached to fifty denarii the peck {modius) (say, for {in) 
single pecks), 16. Before all others Alexander the Great 
was (a) victorious (general). 17. Pompey was slain under 
the very {ipse) eyes of his wife. 18. About nightfall the 
cavalry started {projlcisct), bo that they might reach the city 
before light. 19. By all things which you hold {habSre) 
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most dear, I beseech (ohseordre) you not (ne, with subj.) to 
do this. 20. He pitched his camp under the very walls of 
Borne. 21. After a few days the hostages were brought 
(adduc^re) to Cassar. 22. A good man obeys the laws not 
on account of fear, but for (j>ropter) love of his country and 
his fellow-citizens {civii), 23. There is no doubt but-that 
{qutn) he did the best thing (he could) considering (j^ro) 
the time and circumstances (resy sing.). 24. Those-for-the- 
most-pait {plerique) reach old age, who live according to 
nature. 25. We will send down our horses out of this 
plain into yonder (ille) hoUow valley. 26. Gome inside of 
the house, and sit down {assld^e) at (ofud) the fireside 
(Jocus). 



Adverbs. 

202. An adverb (as its name implies) is commonly 
attached to a verb, but is found also with adjectives and 
other adverbs, and occasionally with substantives ; but 
with the latter usually only (1) when the substantive is 
in apposition, and therefore equivalent to an adjective, 
and (2) when it is interposed between the substantive 
and its adjective or dependent genitive : as, 

(1) Populus laU rex. A people ruling far and wide. 

(2) Omnes circa popuH. All the states round. 



Negative Particles. 

203. The simplest form of the negative is ne. Nan 
(probably contracted from ne tinum) is more emphatic. 
Hence non is used with the indicative, and with a sub- 
junctive when an actual result is expressed. 
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Obs. Nihil and nvUas are sometimes used emphatically for 
mm and ne. 

204. In sentences where we have ne , . . . quickm 
(not .... even) the word or words rendered emphatic 
are always placed between these particles : as^ 

Ne obsidibus quidem datis pacem redimere potuerant. Nor had 
they been able to procure peace even by giving hostages. 

EXEKCISE CLYI. 

They were not willing to obey {parere, with dat.) even Csesar 
himself. Not even if I desired (pres. subj. of citp^re). I do 
not think the knowledge (scientia) of fnture things even ex- 
pedient {utilis) for us. He did not spare {parc^e) even his 
own son, 

206. Where in English the conjunction and is fol- 
lowed by a negative pronoun or adverb, the compound 
neque, with an affirmative pronoun or adverb, is gene- 
raUy employed in Latin : as, 

Neque ex castris quisquam discesserat. And not a man had 
left the camp. 

Neqtte usqttam est consilio locus. And there is nowhere op- 
portunity for deliberation. 

206. So also (1) an intention to prevent anything is 
expressed in Latin by ne and an affirmative, where in 
English we often find the conjunction that and a nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb ; but (2) a result is expressed by 
ut with the negative pronouns, &c. Thus, 

PUEPOSE. BESX7LT. PUBPOSE. BESULT. 

Ne ut non 'Ne quando ) . nunaua 

^^^^« I . utnemo g« ^J^^^i ' ^ "^ 

Ne quisquamj l^ecubi . . . ut nusquam 

Ne quid ) s _., -i Ne ullus . . ut nullus : 

Ne qmdquamj 

as, 
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(1) Alexander edixit ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, pin- 

geret. Alexander publi^ed an order that no one but 
Apelles should paint him. 

(2) Ita factum est ut nemo eum videret. So it happened that 
no one saw him. 

EXEECISB CLYII. 

He was (a person) of (abl.) such liberality that he never re- 
fused {recmdre) a kindness. CsBsarpublished-an-orderthat 
no one should go out from the camp. He sent him into the 
country {rm) that no mischance {casm) might befal {accidie, 
with dat.) him. How {qui) happens it that he is beloved 
{dilig^re) by no one {nullus) ? 

207. For the sake of emphasis a double negative is 
used instead of a simple affirmative. Care, however, 
must be taken to regard the position of the non : for 

Non nihil = aliquid, but nihil non = omnia 

Non nemo \ ^ . • >. f ) w^^o non = omnes 

Non nuUiM} ^ ' J nullum non = omnis 

Non nunquam = aliquando^ but nunqtiam non = semper 
Non nmqtmm = alicuhi, but mtsqtcam non = ttbique : 

as, 

Non nunqtmm interdiu, saepius noctu. Sometimes by day, 
more often by night. 

Nihil non aggredientur homines. Men will attempt any- 
thing. 

Obs. In the latter case the non belongs to the verb. 

ExEKCisE CLYITI. 

He said he was not (at all) unwilling. Every one (say, no 
one does not) see (through) a man openly flattering {adu- 
lans). The people are (sing.) sometimes wont (solere) to 
pass-by (praterire) the worthy. (There is) nothing he 
does not see. 

208. (1) The repeated negative, expressed in English 
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by neither .... wor, is rendered in Latin by neque 
(nee) .... neque (nee) ; and (2) when a negative and 
affirmative clause are contrasted (as in English, on the 
one hand not .... and on the other hand, or not only 
not .... hut also), the one is translated by neqiie {nee), 
the other by et {que) : as, 

(1) Virbis nee eripi nee surripi potest imquam ; neque naufra- 

gio neqtce iacendio amittitur. Yirtue can neither be 
ever snatched away nor stolen ; it is lost neither by ship- 
wreck nor by fire. 

(2) Perficiam nt neque bonus quisquam intereat, paucomm- 

que poen^ vos omnes salvi esse possitis. I will bring it 
to pass that on the one hand no good man shall perish, 
and on the other, that by the punishment of a few you 
all shall be safe. 

EXEBCISE CLIX. 

Neither you nor we have seen the king. These evils are not- 
only-not extinguished, but also are rather nourished (aUre) 
and increased (auffire) by reflection {cogitatio) and memory. 
He will neither go himself nor send me. I am not sur- 
prised {mirart)^ but I am ^ad (gatidire). 

209. In jiissive or imperative sentences, and in sub- 
junctive clauses dependent upon ut or ne, neve (neu) is 
used instead of neque or et ne : as, 

Cohortatus est uti suae pristinae virtutis memoriam tenerent, 
neu perturbarentur animo. He exhorted them to retain 
the recollection of their ancient valour, and not to be dis- 
turbed in mind. 

ExzscisE CLX. 

Neither go yourself (tu) nor send him. He had beforehand- 
told (pradte^ey with dat.) his men to wait-for {exctp^re) the 
charge (impetus) of Csesar, and not move (say, themselves) 
from-their-ground (locus). Take care neither to neglect 
(subj.) nor to forget to write to me. 
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Interrogative Particles. 

210. (1) The simplest interrogative particle is the 
enclitic ne^ which is affixed to the word on which the 
question depends. (2) Num (in direct questions) im- 
plies the expectation of an answer in the negative : as, 

(1) Potestwtf Christianus avarus esse? Is it possible for a 

Christian to be avaricious. 
Nonne putas ? Don't you think ? (= you do think, don't 
you ?) 

(2) Num putas? Do you think? (= you don't think, do 

you?) 

Obs. In simple indirect questions ne is generally used ; some- 
times num, 

EXEBCISE CLXI. 

Are these things true ? Dare {audere) you deny this ? [ITo.] 
Is it not disgraceful to betray (one's) country ? Is it possi- 
ble to learn all things ? [No.] Is not virtue better than 
gold ? ' Will he be-able to sustain so great labours ? You 
had enquired of [ex) me whether I did not think so. 

211. An is rarely used in simple direct questions, 
but (1) introduces the second and succeeding members 
of disjunctive interrogations, and (2) is employed after 
such phrases of doubt as haud scio, dubito, &c. : as, 

(1) Eloquar an sileam ? Shall I speak out or be silent? 

(2) Haud scio an bene dixerit. I do not know whether he 

has well said. 

Obs. Those who hold that an is employed only in double 
questions explain the second of the above-mentioned uses 
by understanding some suppressed interrogative clause. 
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212. The following are the forms for double ques- 
tions, both direct and indirect — (1) Num . . , , an, (2) 
utrum (or utrumne) . ... an, (S) ne .... an, (4) 
* .... an, (5) .... ne : as, 

(1) iVwwtibi consulendum est an reipubHcaB? Are we to 

consult your interests or those of the commonwealth ? 

(2) Utrum mors sempitemus somnus est, an initium altenus 
vitffi ? Is death an eternal sleep, or the beginning of 
another life ? 

(3) Eicamn^ huic an non dicam ? ShaU I teU this person or 

not? 

(4) Sortietur, an non ? Shall he draw lots or not ? 

(5) Sunt hsBC tua verba necw^ f Are these your words or 

not? 

Obs. In double direct questions num still retains its proper 
force (see § 210). 

EXEBCISE CLXII. 

It is uncertain whether the Romans have conquered or not. 
Has he dared to deny this or not ? Shall you go to Rome, 
or remain at Carthage ? It was doubtful whether there 
was peace or war with the Gauls. What-does-it-signify 
{quid refert) whether they are slaves or free ? Is it then-a- 
question {qv^aritwr) whether these things are useful or not? 

213. An answer in the afiGbrmative may be expressed 
by etiam, ita or ita est, sic or sic est, verum, vera, sane, 
maxime, quidni ? (=sicrelt/ ! why not ?) immo, admodum, 
plane, &c., or by a repetition of the verb with which the 
question is asked : as, 

Heeccine tua domus est ? Ita. Is this your house ? Yes. 
Fuisti ssepe, credo, in scholis phUosophorum ? Vero, ac 
libenter, quidem. You were, 1 believe, often in the 

* The line means that the first particle is omitted. 
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schools of the philosophers ? Yes, indeed, and glad to be 
so. 
Dasne hoc? Bo vero. Do you admit this? Yes, I do 
admit it. 

EXEBCISE CLXIII. 

Is it (in) this manner (modus) you always speak ? Yes. Shall 
you send a despatch {Ittera, plu.) to Csesar. Certainly. Do 
you admire the orator Cicero ? Yery much. Have you 
seen the general to-day ? Yes, I have. Are these your 
fields and horses ? Yes. 

214. An answer in the negative may be expressed by 
non, minime, nihil, mintM, &c., or by the negative of the 
word made emphatic in the question : as, 

Urbemne reliquit ? ITirn. Has he left the city ? No. 
Num quid dubitas ? Minime^ Do you at all doubt ? No t 

in the least. 
Num quis dignior est ? Nullus. Is any one more worthy ? 

No one. 

ExEBCisE CLXrV. 

Is there something (quidam) new ? (gen.) No. Have you 
accused him of treachery ? By no means. Do you wish- 
for anything? Nothing. Have the good and wise been 
expelled from the senate ? No. "Was any one of the 
Greeks more eloquent than Demosthenes ? No. 

MlSCELLAlIEOUS ExEBaSES. 

1. Can (then) (an) any one be angry without perturbation of 
mind ? 2. Do not all imderstand this ? 3. Is pleasure 
the chief (mmmm) good ? 4. Whether do you love or hate 
this man? 5. Are you wiser than your father? No, 
indeed. 6. Whether do you prefer (malle), to be or to seem 
good ? 7. Shall you buy this house ? Yes. 8. I will 
enquire whether all things have tumed-out (eventre) hap- 
pily. 9. Do you know what it-behoves you to do ? Not 
in the least. 1 0. It has often been enquired whether the 
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mind is mortal or immortal. 11. Will yon write to me 
when I am-far-away ? (procul dbesse, fut. perf.) Surely. 
12. Is he worthy of praise or blame? 13. We have not 
been able even to hear his voice. 14. He sent forward his 
cavalry quickly {celeriter)y so that no one of the enemy 
might escape, and not a man was able to escape. 15. 
Neither virtue nor glory can be bought. 16. Did he 
grudge (invtdere) his brother (dat.) honours? Yes. 17. 
Neither speak nor act rashly Uemerk), 18. Was the 
world made by design {consilium)'^ Evidently. 19. He 
was (a man) of such prudence that no one ever deceived 
him. 20. Not even the illustrious Csesar could escape the 
snares (insidia) of evil men. 



Copulative Conjunctions. 



215. Of the three copulative conjunctions, atque (ac) 
et, and que, (1) et joins words or ideas, each of which is 
independent and of equal importance ; (2) atque (= adque) 
or ac has the force of and also, moreover^ implying a 
closer connection of ideas expressed by words or phrases 
than et ; (3) que is an enclitic, and joins a word closely 
to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and 
often as forming one idea with it : as, 

(1) Si tu et exercitus valetis, bene est. If you and the army 
are in health, it is well. 

(2) Ex plurimis periculis et insidiis, atqm ex media morte 

effugit. He escaped from very many dangers and snares, 
and even from the midst of death. 

(3) Senatus populus^t^^ Eomanus. The senate and people of 

Eome. 

Obs. When et connects main clauses, dependent ones must 
be united by que or (if similar notions are expressed) by 
atque : as, £t nonnuUi inter carros rotas^t^^ mataras ao 
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tragulas subjiciebant. And some between tbe waggons 
and wheels kept on throwing pikes and javelins. 

216. When two words or phrases are to be very 
closely connected, this is done by the use of a pair of 

conjunctions. Thus, (1) et , et y is employed 

either with single words or long phrases ; (2) gi^, 

quey is used in relative clauses, and sometimes with 

a pair of words the first of which is ^ pronoun, and also 

generally in the poets ; (3) qm^ et , is limited 

to single words, of which one is often a pronoun : as, 

(1) -E^ propter vulnera militum, et propter sepnlturam occi- 

Borum. Eoth on account of the wounds of the soldiers 
and the burial of the slain. 

(2) Qui se^'tt^ ad pedes projecerunt, suppliciter^t^locuti (sunt). 

Who both threw themselves at his feet, and spoke be- 
seechingly. 

(3) ^%qm et cohortem. Eoth himseK and the cohort. 

217. When an enumeration is to be made impressive, 
one of the three following modes is employed — (1) the 
repetition of et before each of the words to be imited 
(called Polysyndeton) ; (2) the entire omission of con- 
junctions (called Asyndeton); and (3) a repetition of 
some word at the beginning of each clause (called AnO' 
phora) : as, 

(1) Lucullos vero, et Brusem, et Octavios, et Catonem, et totam 

Hortensiorum domum devinctam consuetudine tenebat. 
He held attached to himself by intimacy the Luculli, 
Drusus, the Octavii, Cato, and the whole house of the 
Hortensii. 

(2) Hominem esse barbarum, iracundum, temerarium. (They 

said) he was a barbarous, passionate, headstrong man. 

(8) Erepti estis sine csede, sine eang;aine, sine ezercitu, iine 
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dimicatione. You have been rescued without a mas- 
sacre, without bloodshed, without an army, without a 
struggle. 

218. Ety que, and atque (the last especially) are often 
used with adverbs and adjectives of comparison so as to 
require the translation of as or than : as, 

Nisi aequo amicos et nosmet ipsos diligamus. Unless we love 

our Mends as much as ourselves. 
Simul atque de Caesaris adventu cognitum est. As soon as 

intelligence was received of the approach of CsBsar. 



Disjunctive Conjunctions. 

219. The following distinctions between aut and vel 
(from " vol," wish) are to be noticed, especially as they 
are both translated by the same word in English. (1) 
Aut divides two notions essentially different, while vel 
marks a distinction not essential in itself, or unimpor- 
tant in the mind of the speaker. (2) In the construc- 
tion aut y aut , the negative of one clause is 

the affirmative of the other ; while in the construction 

vel vel , both clauses may co-exist. (3) Vel 

is used with superlatives, and in other phrases with the 
sense of even, or more precisely, if you like : as, 

(1) Aut bibat, aut abeat. Either let him drink, or be off. 

(2) Vel tu me vende, vel face quod tibi lubet. Sell me, or do 

what you like with me. 

(3) Yidetur vel mori satius fuisse quam esse cum his. It 

seems to me that even death would have been better than 
to associate with these. 
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ExEBClSE CLXV. 

Do you like best to read or write ? He would either liave 
been taken or killed by the enemy. He will give me some- 
thing for-a-present (dat.), either a book, or a horse, or a 
sum of money. I will either send my lieutenant, or come 
myself. Although he is a great man — the greatest in the 
state, if-you-please. The nobles can either corrupt or cor- 
rect the morals of the state. 

220. (1) Ve (abridged from vet) commonly xmites 
single words, not propositions. It is often appended to 

id or ne {mCy neve). (2) Sive sive {seu seu), = 

" either or ; " '* whether or'* is employed when 

it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is cor- 
rect, or which of two alternative terms is applicable : as, 

(1) Albus ateTve fueris ignorans. Not knowing whether you 

were black or white. 

(2) Sive timore perterriti, sive spe salutis inducti. Either 

stricken with terror, or induced by the hope of safety. 



Arrangement of Words. 

221. In Latin the governed and dependent words gene- 
rally stand before the words on which they depend. 
Hence the order (1) in simple sentences is subfect (nom. 
case), then the governed cases, with adverbs, and expres- 
sions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb. 
But (2) if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed early 
in the sentence : as, 

(1) Hi lingua, institutis, legibus inter se diflferunt. These 
differ irom one another in language, institutions, and 
laws. 
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(2) Quod non dedit fortona, id non eripit. What fortane has 
not pven, she does not take away. 

222. The two emphatic places in a sentence or clause 
are (1^ the beginning, and (2) the end. Hence when 
words are made to occupy either of these positions in- 
stead of their ordinary ones, they become emphatic : as, 

(1) Posthae si quidquam, nil precor. K anything occur 
hereafter, I offer no prayer (for him). 

( 1 ) Susceptum cum Sagantmis helium, habendum cum Komanis 
est. The war was begun with the Saguntines, it must 
be carried on with the Romans. 

(2) Arbores seret diligens agricola, quamm adspiciet baccam 

ipse nunquam. The diligent husbandman will plant 
trees, of which he himself will never see the produce. 

Obs. Attributives especially are often thus rendered emphatic 
by being separated &om their nouns, and placed at the 
beginning or end of a clause : as, Supervacaneum hoc mihi 
fuisset iter. This journey would have been superfluous 
on my part. Aliud iter habebant nullum. Other road 
they had none, 

223. The following ordinary cases of arrangement are 

to be noticed : 

< 

Genitive. — The genitive usually stands before the 
noun or adjective on which it is dependent ; if emphatic, 
it follows. 

Obs. When the governing substantive has an adjective with 
it, the genitive ordinarily stands between the adjective and 
the substantive. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

Attributive and its Substantive. — Monosyllables 
generally precede longer words. Hence the demon- 
stratives stand before the nouns, and substantives of one 
syllable before their adjectives. In cases of emphasis 
the emphatic word will precede. (See also § 222, Obs.) 
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Apposition. — ^The word in apposition generally stands 
last, unless emphatic. This is particularly the case 
with titles, &c., in apposition with proper names : as, Q. 
Titurius legatus. Cicero orator. 

Ablative Absolute. — The emphatic word stands ^rs^. 

Infinitive dependent on Verb. — ^The infinitive 
generally is more emphatic than the governing verb, 
and hence stands ^rs^. Of two infinitives, the more em- 
phatic precedes. 

Adverbs generally stand just before the word 
they qualify. {Quoque and quidem immediately follow 
their words.) If emphatic, they are most frequently 
placed at the beginning or end of the clause. (See § 222.) 
Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are 
usually placed between it and the substantive. (Homo 
ad nullam rem utilis.) 

Opposition and Contrasted Notions. — A repeated 
word, or a word akin to one already used in the sen- 
tence^ is generally placed as near as possible to that 
word : as, 

Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. No virtue is contrary to 
(another) virtue. 

When two clauses or groups of words of like con- 
struction are contrasted, the order in the second is often 
reversed; as, 

Batio nostra eonsentit, pugnat oratio. Our principles agree, 
our speech is at variance. 

Obs. Miim, vero, autem, quoque, quidem (and of course the 
enclitics) can never stcmd first in a sentence. 
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A. 

Ability, s., ing^nium, ii, n. 
About, prep., de (with abl.) 
Accept, V.,- acclpio, epi, ep- 

tum, 3. 
Account, v., Mbeo, ui, 2; 

duco, xi, etum, 3. 
Accusation, s., accusatio, onis, 

f. 
Accuse, Y., accuse, ayi, atum, 

1. 
Across, prep., trans, (with 

ace.) 
Act, v., S,go, egi, actum, 3 ; 

^cio, eci, actum, 3. 
Action, s., factum, i, n. 
Address, v., compello, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Admonish, v., admoneo (or 

moneo), ui, itum, 2. 
Advance, v., procedo, essi, 

essum, 3. 
Advice, s., consilium, ii, n. 
Advise, v., moneo, ui, itum, 

2; persuadeo, si, sum, 2. 
Affirm, v., confirmo, avi, atum, 

1. 
Age, s., aetas, atis, £.; oldage^ 

s^nectus, utis, f. 
Aid, 8., auxllium, ii, n. 



Air, s., aer, aeris, n. 
Alexander, s., Alexander, dri, 

m. 
All^ adj., omnis, e. At all, 

adv., omninb. 
Alone, adj., solus, a um; 

unus, a, um. 
Abeady, adv., jam. 
Although, conj., quamquam. 
Always, adv., semper. 
Ambassador, s., legatus, i, m. 
Among, prep.,inter(with ace.) 
Angry, adj., iratus, a, um. 
Animal, s., animal, alls, n. 
Another, adj. and pron., S,liu8, 

a, um. 
Answer, v., respondeo, di, 

sum, 2. 
Apollo, s., Apollo, inis, m. 
Appearance, s., species, ei,f. 
Apple, s., pomum, i, n. 
Appointed, part., praescrip- 

tus, a, um; instltutus, a, 

um. 
Approach, s.,adventus, {ls,m. 
Argument, s., argumentum, 

i, n.^ 
Arise, v., surge (or assurgo), 

rexi, rectum, 3. 
Arm (limb), s., brachium, ii, 

n. 
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Arm, v., anno, avi, atum, 1. 
Arms (weapons), s., arm&, 

orum, n.« 
Army, s., exercltue, <is, m. 
Arrival, s., adventus, us, m. 
Arrive, v., pervSnio, i, ntnm, 

4. 
Art, s., ars, tis, f. 
Ask, v., rogo, avi, atum, 1 ; 

pSto, ivi or li, Itnm, 3 ; 

queero, sivi, situm, 3. 
Ashamed (I am, &c.), pudet; 

(me, &c.), impers. 
Assign, v., trlbuo, ui utum, 3. 
Assist, v., auxllium fSro (tuli 

latum ferre), jiivo, vi,tum, 

1. 
Assistance, s., auxilium, ii, n. 
Athens, s., Athenae, arum, f. 

plu. 
Attack, v., aggrSdior, essus 

sum, 3, dep. 
Attempt, 8., conatum, i, n. 
Authority, s., auctoritas, 

atis, f. 
Autumn, s.,auctumnus, i, m. 
Avail, v., valeo, ui, 2. 
Avarice, s., avaritia, ae, f. 
Avoid, v., vito, avi, atum, 1. 

B. 

Banish, v., expello, puli, pul- 

sum, 3. 
Bank (of a river), s., ripa, ae, 

f. 
Barbarian, s., harh^rus, i, m. 
Barbarous, adj., barb^rus, a, 

um. 
Base, adj., vilis, e ; turpis, e. 
Battle, s., proelium, i, n. 



Bear, v., irr, f^ro, tiili, la- 
tum, ferre. 
Bear (the animal), s., ursus, 

i, m. ; or ursa, ee, f. 
Beautiful, adj., formdsus, a, 

um ; pulcher,-chra,-chruin. 
Beauty, s., forma, se, f. 
Become, v., flo, factus, sum , 

evado, si, sum, 3. 
Become (be fitting), dScet, 

impers. v. 2. 
Before, prep., ante; adv., 

priusquam. 
Beg, v., p^to, ivi or li, Itum, 

3; oro, avi, atum, 1. 
Begin, v., coepi (having only 

the perfects) ; inclpio, epi, 

eptum, 3. 
Behold, v., video, vidi, sum, 

2 ; consplcio, exi, ectum, 3. 
Believe, v., credo, didi, d!- 

tum, 3. 
Benefit, s., bSnSficium, ii, n. 
Benevolence, s.,bgnev61entia, 

86, f. 

Bereft, orbatus, a, um ; partic. 

of obare. 
Beseech, v., obs^cro, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Besides, adv., praet^rSa, por- 

rb. 
Besiege, v., obsldeo, sedi, 

sessum, 2. 
Betray, v., prodo, dSdi, di- 

tum, 3. 
Between, prep., inter, (with 

ace.) 
Beyond, prep, and adv., extra, 

ultra, prseter (with ace.) 
Bind, v., vincio, nxi, nctuin. 
Birth (by), adv., natu 
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Blood, 8., sanguis, Inis, m. 
Bloody, adj., sanguineus, a, 

nm. 
Boast, v., glorior, atus sum, 

ari, dep., 1. 
Bceotia, s., Bceotia, ae, f. 
Body, s., corpus, oris, n. 
Book, s., liber, bri, m. 
Border on, t., proxlmus esse. 
Bom (to be), v., nascor, natus 

sum, 3. 
Both, adj. pi., ambo, ae, o. 

conj., et. 

Boy, s., puer, i, m. 
Brass, s., ses, sens, n. 
Brave, adj., fortis, e. 
Bravely, adv., fortlter. 
Breadtli, s., latltudo, inis, f. 
Break (a law, faith, &c.), v., 

violo, avi, atum, 1 ; (an 

arm, &c.), frango, egi, ac-. 

tum, 3. 
Bridge, s., pons-ntis, m. 
Bring, v., adduce, xi, ctum, 

3. 
Brother, s., frater, tris, m. 
Build, v., sedlflco, avi, atum, 

1 ; condo, dldi, dltum, 3. 
Bum, v., incendo, di, sum, 

3; crSmo, avi, atum, 1. 
Butcher, v., triicido, . avi, 

atum, 1. 
Buy, v., ^mo, emi, emptum, 

3. 

C. 

Call, v., voco, avi, atum, 1 ; 

appello, avi, atum, 1. 
CaUon, v.^onv^nio, i, ntum, 

4. 



Calumny, s., detrectatio, 

onis, f. 
Camp, s. pi., cas{r^, orum, n. 
Can, V. irr., possum, potui, 

posse. 
Capitol, s., cS,pltolium, ii, n. 
Captive, s., captivus, i, m. 
Carry, v., porto, avi &tum, 

1. 
Carry on, v., gSro, essi, stum, 

3. 
Carthage, s., Carthago, tnis, f. 
Cause, s., causa, 88 ; efPector, 

m. trix, f. 
Cavalry, s., Squltatus, <is, m. 
Celebrate (a triumph), v., 

^go, egi, actum, 3. 
Centurion, s., centurio, onis, 

m. 
Certain (man, thing, &c.), 

quidam, qusedam, &c. 
Certain, adj., certus, a, um. 
Change, v., muto, avi, atum, 

1. 
Charge (attack), s., impetus, 

^s, m. 
Children, s., liberi, oram, m. 
Choose, v., ellgo, egi, ectum, 

3. 
Christian, adj., Christianus, 

a, um. 
Circumstance, s., res, ei, f. 
Citizen, s., civis, is, m. 
City, s., urbs, bis, f. 
Ci^, adj., civilis, e. 
Clemency, s., dementia, ae, f. 
Close, v., claudo, si, sum, 8. 
Clothe, v., vestio, Ivi or ti, 

itum, 4. 
Cloud, s., nubes, is, f. 
Cold, B., &Igus, orb, n. 
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Collect, v., coUtgo, egi, ectum, 

3 ; compdro, ayi, atunii 1. 

Come, v., vSnio, veni, ntuin, 

4. 
Come to pass, v., ev^nio, i, 

ntum, 4. 
Coming, s., adventus, iis, m. 
Command, v., jubeo, ssi, 
ssum, 2 ; imp^ro, avi, 
atum, 1. 
Common, adj., communis, e. 
Commonweedtli, s., res-pub- 

llca, rei-publlc8B, f. 
Compel, v., cogo, egi, actum, 

3. 
Complete, v., conflcio, eci, 

ectum, 3. 
Conceal, v., celo, avi, atum, 

1. 
Conclude (infer), v. irr., in- 

fero, tuli, latum, ferre. 
Condemn, v., damno, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Condemn to death, capitis 

damnare. 
Condition, s., conditio, onis, f. 
Congratulate, v. dep., gratu- 

lor, atus, sum, 1. 
Conquer, v., vinco, vici, vic- 

tum, 3. 
Conqueror, s., victor, oris, m. 

(-trix, icis, f.) 
Consider (account), v., duco, 
xi, ctum, 3 ; habeo, ui, 2. 
Conspire, v. conjure, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Consul, s., consul, lis, m. 
Consult, v., consulo, ui, tum, 

3. 

Consult the interests of, con- 
siilo (with dat. of pers.) 



Contend, v., contendo, di, 

sum or turn, 3. 
Content, adj., contentuB, a, 

um. 
Contrary to, adj.^ contrarius, 
a, um ; or prep, contia 
(with ace.) 
Com, s., frumentxun, i, n. 
Correct, v., corrigo, exi, 

ectum, 3. 
Correction, s., correctio, onis, 

emendatio, dnis, f. 
Corrupt, v., corrumpo, upi, 

uptum, 3. 
Cost, V. sto, Sti, atom, 1. 
Could. See can. 
Country (native), patria, 8B, f. 

(opposed to town) rus, 

riiris, n. 
Course, s., cursus, us, m. 
Cross, v., transeo, ivi, Itum; 

trajicio, eci, ectum, 3. 
Crowd, s., turba, 8b, f. 
Cruel, adj., crudelis, e. 
Crush, v., opprlmo, essi, 

essum, 3. 
Cry out, v., clamo, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Cultivate, v., colo, ui, cul- 

tum, 3. 
Cunning, s., s5lertia, 8e, f. 
Cure, v., sano, avi, atum, I ; 
m^deor, eri, 2. 

D. 

Daily, adv., quotldie ; indies. 
Danger, s., pMciilum, i, n. 
Dangerous, adj., p^riciilosus, 
a, um. 
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Bare, v., audeo, ausus sum, 

2. 
Darius, 8., Darius, ii, m. 
Daughter, s., filia, 8B, f. 
Day, s., dies, ei, m. and f. 
Dear, adj., cams, a, um. 
Death, s., mors, rtis, f. 
Deceive, v., declpio, epi, 

eptum; fallo, f^felU, fal- 

sum, 3. 
Deed, s., factum, i, n. 
Deep, adj., profundus, a, um; 

altus, a, um. 
Defend, v., defendo, di, sum, 

3. 
Defender, s., defensor, oris, 

m. 
Delay, v. dep., moror, atus, 

sum, 1. 
Deliberate, v., consulo, ui, 

ultum, 3. 
Delight, v., delecto, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Deliver (give up), v., pr5do, 

didi, ditum, 3. 
Demand, v., postulo, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Deny, v., nego, avi, atum, 1. 
Depart, v., discedo, essi, es- 

sum, 3. 
Departure, s., discessus, us, 

m. 
Depraved, adj . , pravus, a, um. 
Deserter, s., transfuga, se, or 

profugus, a, um, m. 
Deserve, v., mereo, ui, itum, 

2. 

Design, s., consilium, ii, n. 
Desirous, adj., cupidus, a, um. 
Despair, v., despero, avi, 
atum, 1. 



Despise, v., desplcio, exi, 

ectum ; contemno, mpsi, 

mptum, 3. 
Destroy, v., deleo, evi, etum, 

2. 
Destruction, s.,exitium, ii, n. 
Determine, v., statuo, ui, 

utum, 3. 
Dictate, v., dicto, avi, atum, 

1. 
Die, v., morior, mortuus sum, 

3. 
Difficult, adj., diflPtcllis, e. 
Difficulty, s., difticultas, atis. 

Diligence, s., dillgentia, », f. 
Diligent, adj., dillgens, entis. 
Dine, v., prandeo, di, sum. 
Directly, adv., st^tim; con- 

festim ; iit (with perf.ind.) 
Disaster, s., c§,lamltas, atis, f. 
Disease, s., morbus, i, m. 
Disgraceful, adj., turpis, e. 
Dismissal, s.,dimissio, onis,f. 
Dissimilar, adj., disslmllis, e. 
Distant, adj., distans, ntis; 

longus, a, um. 
Distant (to be), v., absum, 

fui, esse. 
Distinguished, adj., clarus, a, 

um; insignis, e. 
Divine, adj., divlnus, a, um. 
Do, v., facio, feci, factum, 3. 
Do good, v., prSsum, fui, 

prodesse. 
Dog, s., c&nis, is, c. 
Dominion, domtnatus, <is, m. 
Doubt, v., dublto, avi, 1. 

s., dubltatio, onis, f. 

Dragon, s., dr&co, onis, m. 
Dream, somnium, ii, n. 
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Dream y v., sommo, avi, atum, 

1. 
Drive, v., ago, egi, actum, 3. 
Duty, 8., offtcium, ii; miinus, 

^ris, n. 
Dwell, v., MWto, avi, 1. 



E. 

Each, adj., quisque, quseque, 

quodque ; omnia, e. 
Eagerly desirous, adj., studi- 

osus, a, um. 
Early as possible, adv., quam 

maturrlm^. 
Earth, s., terra, 8b, f. 
Ease, 8., otium, ii, n. 
Easily, adv., facil^. 
Easy, adj., facllis, e. 
Economy, 8., parslmonia, 8b, f. 
Effect, v., conflcio (or officio) 

eci, ectum, 3. 
Either, conj., vSl, aut. 
Elder, s. and adj., senior, 

oris. 
Elect, v., eMgo, egi, ectum, 3. 
Eloquence, s., eloquentia, se, 

f. 
Eloquent, a^., eloquens, en- 

tis ; facundus, a, um. 
Encourage, v., inclto, avi, 1 ; 

hortor, atus sum, 1. 
End, v., finio, ivi or li, 

itum, 4. 
Endeavour, v., nitor, bus or 

xus, sum, 3. 
Endowed, a^., prsedltus, a, 

um. 
Enemy, s., hostis, is, m. ; 

generally^ used in pi. 



Enjoy, v., fruor, fruttus (and . 

fructus) sum, frui, 3. 
Enough, adv., satis. 
Enquire, v., quaero, Biti, 

situm, 3. 
Enrol, v., conscrlbo, psi, 

ptum, 3. 
Enumerate, v., niimSro (or 

eniimSro), avi, atum, 1. 
Envy, v., invideo, di, sum, 2. 

8., invldia, ae, f. 

Error, s., error, oris, m. 
Estate, 8., fundus, i, m. 
Esteem (consider), v., h^beo, 

ui, 2. 
Estimate, v., SBsi^mo, ati, 

atum, 1. 
Evening, s., vesper, ^ris, m. 
Every, adj., omnis, e. 
Evident (it is), v., constat, 

itit, 1. 
Evil, s., m^lum, i, n. 

adj., m^lus, a, um. 

Excel, v., prsesto, tlti, ttum, 

1. 
Excellent, adj., egr^ghis, a, 

um; excellens, entis. 
Exchange, v., inter se dSre 

(do, d^di, dS,tum). 
Exhort, v., admoneo, ui, 

Itum ;hortor, atus sum, 1. 
Expectation, s., expectatio, 

onis; opinio, onis, f. 
Express, v., exprlmo, fessi, 

essum, 3; eloquor, eutus 

sum, 3. 
Extinguish, v., extinguo, nxi, 

nctum, 3. 
Eye, s., octilufl, i, m. 
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Fact, 8., res, ei, f. ; factum, 

i, n. 
Faction, s., factio, onis, f. 
Fall, v., c^do, c^cidi, casum, 

3. 
False, adj., non verus, falsus, 

a, urn. 
Farther, adv., longius. 
Fate, s., fatum, i, n. 
Father, s., pater, tris, m. 
Fault, s., culpa, ae, f. 
Favour, v. faveo, favi, fau- 

tum, 2. 
Fear, v., vSreor, veil tus sum, 

2 ; timeo, ui, 2 ; m^tuo, 

ui, utum, 3. 
Fear, s., tlmor, oris, m. 
Feed, v. dep., vescor ; pascor, 

pastus sum, 3. 
Feeling, s., sensus, us, m. 

( = disposition), animus, 

i, m. 
Few, adj., pauci, plu. of pau- 

cus, a, um. 
Field, s., ager, agri, m. 
Fierce, adj., ferus, a, um, or 

fgrox, ocis. 
Fight, v., pugno, avi, atum, 

1 ; contendo, di, sum, and 

tum, 3. 
Find, v., invenio, i, ntum, 

4; reperio, peri, pertum, 4. 
Finish, v., finio, ivi or li, 

itum, 4. 
First, ord. num. adj., primus, 



a, um. 



Fish, V. dep., piscor, atus 

sum, 1. 
Fish, 8., piscis, is, m. 



Fist, s., pugnus, i, m. 
Flee, v., fiigio, fugi, Itum, 3. 
Fleet, s., classis, is, f. 
Flesh, 8., c&ro, camis, f. 
Flight, s., fuga, ae, f. 
Flourish, v., floreo, ui, 2. 
Flow, v., fliio, xi, ctum, 3. 
Foe, s., hostis, is, m., (gene- 
rally used in plu.) 
Follow, V. dep., s^quor, s^ 

cutus sum, 3. 
Folly, s., stultttia, ae, f. 
Fond (very), adj., stiidiosus, 

a, um. 
Foolish, adj., stultus, a, um. 
Foot, s., pes, p^dis, m. 
Foot-soldier, s., p^des, Itis, 

m. 
Forage, v., pabiilo, avi, atum, 

1. 
Forbid, v., prohibeo, ui, itum, 

2. 
Forces (troops), c5piae, arum, 

f. 
Forces (might), s.,vis, vis, f. 
Forget, v., obliViscor, oblitus, 

sum, 3. 
Forgive, v., condono, avi, 

atum, 4; ignosco, novi, 

no tum, 3. 
Forthwith, adv., statim, con- 

festim. 
Fortification, s., munitio, onis, 

f. 
Fortify, v., munio, Ivi or ii, 

itum, 4. 
Fortitude, s., fortltudo, Inis, f. 
Forty, card. num. adj., qu8,- 

di^ginta. 
Fourth, ord. num. adj., 

quartus, a, um. 
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Fox, 8., vulpes, is, f. 
Fraud, 8., fraus, dis, f. 
Free, adj . , liber, a, um ; prep. , 

extra (with ace.) 
Free, v., lib^ro, avi, atum, 1. 
Friend, s., amicus, i, m. ; a, 

8B, f. 
Friendly, adj., amicus, a, um. 
Friendship, s., amicitia, se, f. 
Frugality, s., frugalltas, atis, 

f. 
Fruit, 8., fructus, <is, m. 
Full, adj., plenus, a, um. 



G. 

Gain, 8., lucrum, i, n.; emo- 

liimentum, i, n. 
Garden, s., hortus, i, m. 
Gate, 8., porta, ae, f. 
Gaul, s., Gallia (the country). 
(a), or Gallic, adj., Gal- 

lus, a, um. 
Gem, 8., gemma, ae, f. 
General, s., dux, ducis, m. 
Genius, s., ing^nium, li, n. 
German, adj., Germanicus, a, 

um. 
Get- water, v., aquo, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Give, v., do, d^di, datum, 1. 
Glad (to he), v., gaudeo, ga- 

visus, sum, 2. 
Go, v., eo, ivi, Itum, ire. 
God, 8., Deus, i, m. 
Gold, adj., aureus, a, um. 
Good, adj., honus, a, um. 
Good faith, s., fides, ei, f. 
Goodness, s., bSnSftcentia, 

BB, t 



Govern, v., rggo, xi, 3; gii- 

bemo, avi, 1. 
Government, s., impSrium, 



u, n. 



Grandfather, s., avus, i, m. 
Great, adj., magnus, a, um. 
Greedy, adj., avarus, a, um. 
Grieve, v., moereo, ere, 2; 

doleo, ui, Itum, 2. 
Ground, s., terra, ae; ( = 

place), locus, i, m., and n. 

inplu. 
Guard, s., praesldium, ii, n. 



H. 

Hand, s., manus, us, f. 
Happen (of good fortune), v., 

contingo, tigi, tactum, 3; 

(of bad fortune), accldo, 

di, 3. 
Happily, adv. , bSat^, fellclter. 
Happy, adj., hiatus, a, um; 

^lix, icis. 
Hard, adj., durus, a, um; 

gravis, e. 
Hasten, v., contendo, di, sum 

and tum. 
Have, v., habeo, ui, Itum, 2. 
Head, s., c§,put, ttis, n. 
Heal, v., sano, avi, atum, 1. 
Health, s., valStudo, dSnis, f. 
Hear, v., audio, ivi, Itum, 4. 
Hide, v., abdo (or condo), 

dldi, dltum, 3. 
High, adj., altus, a, um. 
Highest, adj . , summus, a, um. 
Highly (of value), magni, 

gen. of magnus. 
V "HAja^^TOTL., su.us^ a, um. 
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Hold, v., t^neo, ui, 2. 
Home (at), domi, gen. of 

domus. 
Honey, s., mel, mellis, n. 
Honour (mark of distinction), 

honor, oris, m. ; d^cus, 

oris, n. 
Honourably, adv., honest^. 
Hope, 8., spes, ei, f. 

v., spero, avi, atum, 1. 

Horace, s., Horatius, ii, m. 
Horrible, adj., borrendus, a, 

um. 
Hostage, s., obses, Idis, c. 
Hostile, adj., hostilis, e; Ini- 

micus, a, um. 
House, s., domus, i and us, f. 
Hour, s., bora, ae, f. 
How, adv., qui, quomodo, 

quam. 
How many, adj., quot. 
How much (or great), adj., 

quantus, a, um. 
Human, adj., humanus, a, 

um. 
Humanity, s., humanitas, 

atis, f. 
Humble, adj., humtlis, e. 
Hundred, card. num. adj., 

centum. 
Hundredth, ord. num. adj., 

centeslmus. 



I. 



Ignorant (to be), v., ignore, 

avi, 1. 
Immediately, adv., statim, 

confestim. 
Immense, adj., ingens, entis. 



Immortal, adj., immortalis, e. 
Imperial, adj., impSratorius, 

a, um. 
Impiety, s., impi^tas, atis, f. 
Increase, v., augeo, xi, ctum, 

2. 
Indulge, v., indulgeo, si, 2. 
Industrious, adj., industiius, 

a, um ; dillgens, ntis. 
Influence, v., commoveo, ovi, 

tum, 2. 
Influence, s., gratia, ae, auc- 

torltas, atis, f. 
Inhabitant, s., incola, 88, f. 
Injury, s., injuria, ae, f. 
Inquire, v., qusero, sivi, si- 

tum, 3. 
Inspect, v., insptcio, exi, ec- 

tum, 3. 
Interval, s., intervallum, i, n. 
Island, 8., insula, ae, f. 



J. 



Journey, s.. Iter, ttlneris, n. 
Joy, s., laetltia, ae, f. 
Judge, s., judex, Icis, m. 
Judge, v., judlco, avi, atum, 

1. 
Judgment, s., judicium, ii, 

n. 
Just, adj., aequus, a, um. 



X. 

Kalends, s., Kalendae, arum, 

f. plu. 
Keep, v., custodio, ivi, 4 ; 

servo, avi, 1. 
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Kill, v., interflcio, eci, ec- 

tum, 3. 
Kindness, s., b^n^flcium, ii, 

n. 
King, s., rex, regis, m. 
Know, v., nosco (or cognos- 

co), novi, n5tum (cognl- 

tum), 3. 
Knowledge, s., soientia, 8b, f. 



L. 

Labour, s., Mbor, oris, m. 
v., laboro, avi, atum, 

1. 
Lake, s., lacus, i and iis, m. 
Lame, adj., claudus, a, am. 
Land, s., terra, ae, f. 
Large, adj., magnus, a, urn. 
Last, adj., ultimas, a, um. 
Laugh, v., rideo, risi, sum, 

ere, 2. 
Law, s., lex, legis, f. 
Lead, v., diico, xi, ctum, 3. 
across, v., transduco. 

See above. 
Learn, v., disco, dldici, 3; 

cognosco, n5vi, nitum, 3. 
Learned, adj., doctus, a, um. 
Leave, v., relinquo, iqui, ic- 

tum, 3. 
Legion, s., l^gio, 5nis, f. 
Legionary soldier, s., l^gio- 

nariu?, i, m., really an 

adj. 
Length, s., longitude, Inis, f. 
Letter, s., ^pistola, ae ; lit^rse, 

arum, f. 
Liberty, s., llbertas, atis, f. 
Lie^ v.^ mentior^ itus Emm, 4. 



Lieutenant, s., legatus, i, m. 
Life, s., vita, se, f. 
Light, s., lux, lucis, f. 
Like, adj., slmllis, e. 
Limb, 8., membrum, i, n. 
Literature, s., llt^rse, arum, 

plu. of lit^ra, f. 
Little, adj., parvus, a, um. 
Line (of battle), s., acles, 

ei, f. 
Live, v., vivo, vixi, ctum, 3. 
Long, adj., longus, a, um. 
Lose, v., amitto, isi, ssum, 3; 

perdo, dtdi, dltum, 3. 
Lot, 8., sors, rtis, f. 
Low, adj., hiimlfis, e. 



M. 

Mad (to be), v., insanio, ivi, 

4. 
Msdness, s., amentia, se; in- 

sania, ae, f. 
Magnificence, s.,magniftcenr 

tia, 86, f. 
Make, v., facio, eci, actum, 

3; creo, avi, atum, 1. 
Man, s., homo, inis, c. ; vir, 

i, m. 
Manners, s., mores, um.,plu. 

of mos, m. 
Many, adj., multus, a, um. 
Marble, adj., marmoreus, a, 

um. 
March, s.. Iter, itinSris, n. 
Marry, v., nubo, psi, ptum, 3. 
Meister (= teacher), s., m&- 

gister, tri, m. 
Master (of a slave), s., domt- 

nus, i, m. 
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Matter (= thing), s., res, ei, f. 
Matters (it), v., refert; inte- 
rest, impers. 
Meadow, s., pratum, i, n. 
Meantime or meanwhile, 

adv., interea; interim. 
Memorable, adj., mSmorabl- 

lis, e. 
MidiUe, adj., m^dius, a, um. 
Might, s., VIS, vis, f. 
Mile, s., mille passus. 
Milk, s., lac, ctis, n. 
Military service (on), mill- 

tiee, gen. used as adv. 
Mind, s., Animus, i, m. ; 

mens, tis, f. 
Miserable, adj., miser, a, um. 
Misfortune, s., casus, us, m. 
Mistress, s., magistra, £e; do 

mina, se, f. 
Moderate, adj., mediocris, e. 
Modest, adj., modestus, a, 

um; verecundus, a, um. 
Modesty, s., modestia, sb; vS- 

recundia, sb, f. 
Money, s., p^cunia, ae, f. 
Monster, s., monstrum, i, n. 
Monument, s., monumentum, 

i ; simulacrum, i, n. 
Moon, s., luna, se, f. 
Morrow, adv., eras. 
Mortal, adj., mortalis, e. 
Most (men), adj., plerique, 

plurlmi. 
Mother, s., mater, tris, f. 
Much, adj., multus, a, um. 
Multitude, s., multitude, dl- 

nifl, f. 
Murder, v., trucido, avi, 

atum ; interfleio, ed, ec- 
tum, 3. 



Music, s., muslca, ae, f. 
Must, v., expressed by gerun- 
dive, or n^cesse est. 
My, pron., m^us, a, um. 



N. 

ITame, s., nomen, Inis, n. 
Narrate, v., narro, avi, atum, 

1. 
ITation, s., gens, ntis, f. ; na- 

tio, 5nis, f. 
I^ature, s., natura, 8B, f. 
Naval, adj., navalis, e. 

warfare, res navales. 

Near, prep., apud; adv. and 

prep., prope (with ace.) 
Neck, s., coUum, i, n. 
Need (there is), opus est. 
Neglect, v., negllgo, exi, ec- 

tum, 3. 
Neighbour, s., vicinus, i, m. 
Neither-;-nor, conj., neque 

(nee) neque (nee J. 
Never, adv., nunquam. 
Nevertheless, conj., tamen. 
New, adj., novus, a, um; r^- 

cens, ntis. 
Night, s., nox, ctis, f. ; hy 

nighty adv., noctu. 
Nine, card, num.adj., novem. 
None, adj., nulli, plu. of 

nullus, a, um. 
No one, s., nemo (nullus sup- 
plies the gen. and abl.) 
Northern, adj., septemmo- 

nais, e. 
Nothing, 8., nihil, indecl. 
Number, s., n\3mSrus, i, m. 
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0. 

Obey, v., obedio, ivi, 4 ; pa- 

reo, ui, Itnm, 2. 
Oflfend, v., offendo, di, sum, 

3. 
Often, adv., ssepe. 
Old, adj., vStus, Sris, anti- 

quus, a, um. 
Older, adj., setate major, oris. 
One, card, num, adj. unus, a, 

um. 
Only, adv., solum. 
Opinion, s., opinio, onis; sen- 
ten tia, 8B, f. 
Opportunity, s.,occasio,onis, 

f. ; facultas, atis, f. 
Oppose, v., oppono, posui, 

posltum, 3.-, 
Oracle, s., oraciilum, i, n. 
Oration, s., oratio, onis, f. 
Orator, s., orator, oris, m. 
Order, v., jubeo, ssi, ssum, 2. 
Other ( = rest), adj., rSli- 

quus, a, um ; csetec, a, um. 
Ought, v., oportet; impers., 

debeo, ui, itum, 2. 
Outrun, v., prsecurro, rri, 

rsum, 3. 
Overtake, v. dep., cons^quor, 

cutus, sum, 3. 
Owe, v., debeo, ui, itum, 2. 
Ox, s., bos, bo vis, m. 



P. 

Face, s., passus, ^s, m. 
Parent, s., parens, ntis, c.j 
g^nitor, 5ris, m. ; -trix. 



Passionate, adj., iracundus, 

a, um. 
Part, s., pars, riis, f. 
Patrimony, s., patrimonium, 

i, n. 
Peace, s., pax, cis, f. 
People, s., populus, i, m. 
Perceive, v., percipio, epi, 

eptum, 3 ; anlmadverto, ti, 

sum, 3. 
Perfect, v., perftcio, eci, ec- 

tum, 3. 
Perform, v. , prsesto, ttti itum, 

1 ; conficio, eci, ectum, 3. 
Perhaps, adv., forte; forsan; 

forsltan. 
Permit, v., permitto, isi, 

ssum, 3. 
Perpetual, adj., perpetuus, a, 

um. 
Persians, s.,Pers8e, arum, m. 
Persuade, v., suadeo (or per- 

suadeo), si, sum, 2. 
Perversely, adv., perversa. 
Philip, s., Philippus, i, m. 
Philosopher, s., phllosophus, 

i, m. 
Philosophy, s., phllosophia, 

8B, f. 

Pitch (a camp), v., pono, sui, 

situm, 3. 
Pity, v., mlsSret, impers.; 

misSresco, 3. 
Place, s., locus, i, m., and in 

plu. m. and n. 
Plan, s., consilium, ii, n. 
Play, v., ludo, si, sum, 3. 
Pleasant, adj., jucundus, a, 

um. 
Please, v., plS,ceo, ui, ttum, 2. 
Pleasure, s., v61upta3, atis, f. 
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Plough, v., aro, avi, atum, 1. 
plunder, s., prseda, se, f. 
Poem, 8., poema, atis, n. 
Poet, s., poeta, ae, c. 
Point out, v., monstro, avi, 

atum, I ; designo, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Poison, s., virus, i, n. 
Poor, adj., pauper, Ms. 
Possession, s., possessio, onis, 

f. 
Power, s., potestas, atis ; 

pofcentia, ae, f. 
Powerful, adj., potens, ntis. 
Practise, v. , exerceo, ui, itum, 

2. 
Praise, s., laus, dis, f. 

V. , laudo, avi, atum, 1 . 

Pray, v., oro, avi, atum, 1. 
Precipitate, v. , prseclplto, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Prefect, s., prsefectus, i, m. 
Prefer, v., ant^pono, sui, 

situm, 3. 
Prepare, v., paro, avi, atum, 

1. 
Present, s., munus, eris, n. ; 

donum, i, n. 
Present, adj., prsesens, ntis. 
Preserve, v., conservo, avi, 

atum. 
Pretence, s.,slmulatio, onis,f. 
Previously, adv., antS ; prius. 
Price, s., pretium, ii, n. 
Prince, s., princeps, clpis,m. 
Prisoner, (take), v., c§.pio, 

"cepi, captum, 3. 
Private, adj., privatus, a, um. 
Prodigy, s., prodigium, ii, n. 
Produce, v., produce, xi, 

ctum, 3. 



Prolonged, adj.,'porrectus, a, 

um; longus, a, um. 
Promise, v., promitto, misi, 

Bsum, 3; polllceor, cltus 

sum, 2. 
Providence, b., providentia, 

aB, f. 
Province, s., provincia, ae, f. 
Prudence, s., prudentia, ae, f. 
Punishment, s., suppUcium, 

ii, n. ; poena, ae, f. 
Pupil, s., disclpiilus, i, m. 
Purchase, v., Smo, emi, emp- 

tum, 3. 
Purpose, 8., consilium, ii, n. 
Pursue, v., pros^quor (assS- 

quor), cutus sum, 3. 
Put round, v.,circumdo, d^di, 

d^tum, 1. 



Q. 

Question, s., interrogatio, 

onis, f. 
Quickly, adv., c^lMter; (as 

possible), quam c^lerrime. 



R. 

Rage, v.,furo,Sre, 3; saevio, 

Ii, itum, 4. 
Rather, adv., potius. 
Reach, ( = come to), v., per- 

v^nio, ni, ntum, 4. 
Read, v., l^go, legi, ctum, 3. 
Reality (in), re, used as adv. 
Rear, s., novisstmum agmen. 
Reason, s., r^tio, Siiis, f, ; 

causa, a3, f. 
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Receive, v.,acclpio(exc!(pio), 

epi, eptum, 3. 
Recent, adj., r^cens, ntis. 
Refuse, v., r^cuso, avi, atuni ; 

n^go, avi, atum, 1 . 
Rejoice, v., gaudeo, gavisus 

sum, 2. ' 
Relying, adj., fretus, a, um, 

gov. abl. 
Religion s., r^llgio, onis, f. 
Remain, v. , m^neo, nsi, nsum, 

2. 
Remedy, s., r^m^dium, ii, n. 
Remember, v., mSmlni (only 

used in the perfects). 
Remembrance, s., m^moria, 

ae, f. 
Renowned, adj., clarus, a, 

um ; insignis, e. 
Repent (I, &c.), v.,pcenitet; 

(me, &c.), impers. 
Reply, v., respondeo, di,sum, 

2. 
Report, s., fama, aB, f. 
Repose, s., quies, etis; tran- 

quillitas, atis, f. 
Reprehension, s. , reprShensio, 

onis, f. 
Reprove, v., r^prShendo, di, 

sum, 3. 
Republic, s., res-publtca, rei- 

publicse, f. 
Reputation, s., opinio, onis, f. 
Require, v., ^geo, ui, 2. 
Rescue, v., eilpio, ui, eptum, 

3. 
Rest, v., quiesco, evi, etum, 3. 
Rest, s., quies, etis, f. otium, 

i, n. 
Restrain, v., c6erc^o, ui, 

Itum, 2. 



Retake, v., r^ctpio, epi, ep- 
tum, 3. 
Return, v., rMeo, Ivi or li, 

Itum; rSvSnio, ni, ntum, 4. 
Rhone, s., Rhod^nus, i, m. 
Rich, adj., dives, Itis. 
Riches, s., divltiae, arum. 
Right, s., jus, juris, n. 
Right, adj., sequus, a, um; 

(r. hand) dextSra or tra. 
Rightly, adv., rect^. 
River, s., flumen, Inis, n. ; 

fluvius, ii, m. 
Road, s., Iter, itinSris, n. 
Roman, adj., Romanus, a, 

um. 
Rome, s., Roma, ae, f. 
Rout, v., fugo, avi, atum, 1. 
Royed, adj., regms, a, um. 
Rugged, adj., praeruptus, a, 

um. 
Ruinous, adj., ^talis, e ; exl- 

tlosus, a, um. 
Rule, v., r^go, xi, ctum, 3. 
s., impMum, ii, n. 



8. 



Safe, adj., tutus, a, um. 
Safely, adv., tut^. 
Sailor, s., nauta^ ae, m. 
Salute, v., saluto, avi, atum, 

1. 
Same, adj.. Idem, eadem, 

Idem. 
Satisfy, v., satisfacio, ^ci, 

actum, 3. 
Say, v., dico, xi, ctum, 3. 
Scatter, v., spargo, rsi, rsum, 

3. 
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Science, s., scientia, ee, f. 
Sea, B., mare, ris, n. 
Second, ord. num. adj., s^cun- 

dns, a, um. 
See, v., Tldeo, vidi, sum, 2. 
Seem, v., vldeor, visus sum, 2. 
Sell, v.,vendo, dldi, dltum, 3. 
( = is sold), v., veneo, 

ivi, Itum, ire. 
Senate, s., s^natus, ^s, m. 
Send, v., mitto, misi, ssum, 

3 ; (forward) prsemitto. 
Set out, v., proficiscor, fec- 

tus sum, 3. 
Seven, card. num. adj . , septem 
Seventh, ord. num. adj., 

Septimus, a, um. 
Severe, adj., s^verus, a, um; 

gravis, e, adj. 
Shame, s., piidor, oris, m. 
Sharer, s., censors, rtis, c. 
Short, adj., br^vis, e. 
Show, v., monstro, avi, atum, 

1. 
Silent (to be), v., taceo, ui, 

itum ; slleo, ui, 2. 
Sin, v., pecco, avi, atum, 1. 
Sia, s., peccatum, i, n. ; pec- 

catio, onis, f. 
Since, conj., quum. 
Sister, s., soror, oris, f. 
Six, card. num. adj., sex. 
Skill, s., p^ritia, se ; scientia, 

se, f. 
Skilled, adj., p^i^tus, a, um. 
Slave, s., servus, i, m. 
Slay, v., triicido, avi, atum ; 

interficio, eci, ectum, 3. 
Sleep, v., dormio, ivi or li, 4. 
SmaJl, adj., parvus, a, um. 
Smell, v., 61eo, ui, 2. 



Snow, s., nix, ntvis, f. 
So, adv., ita ; adeo. 
So great, adj., tantus, a, um. 
Soldier, s., miles, Itis, m. 
Solicitude, s., sollcltudo, dt- 

nis, f. 
Some (one), adj. pron., alt- 

quis, qu8B or qua, quid. 
Sometimes, adv., aliquandb. 
Son, s., filius, ii, m. 
Soon as possible, adv., quam 

primum. 
Sorrow, s., dolor, oris, m. 
Soul, s., animus, i, m. 
South, adj., meridionalis, e. 
Space, s., spatium, ii, n. 
Spaniard, adj., Hispanus, a, 

um. 
Spare, v., parco, p^perci and 

parsi, parsum, 3. 
Speak, v., loquor, cutus sum, 

3. 
Speed, s., c^lerltas, atis, f. 
Spirit, s., animus, i, m. ; spi- 

ritus, us, m. 
Spoil ( = rob), v., spolio, 

avi, atum, 1. 
Spring, s., ver, v^ris, n. 
Spy, s., speculator, oris, m. 
Stand, v., sto, ^ti, atum, 1. 
Star, s., Stella, ae, f. ; sidus, 

Sris, n. 
State, 8., civltas, atis, f. 
Statue, s., statua, sb ; simula- 
crum, i, n. 
Stature, s., stUtura, se, f. 
Strength, s., vis, vis, 1. ; 

often used in the plu. in 

this sense. 
Strip off (spoil), v., spolio, 

avi, atum, 1. 
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Strive, v., dep., nltor, nixus 

(and nisus) sum, 3. 
Strong, adj., fortis, e. 
Study, v., stiideo, ui, 2. 
Subdue, v., domo, ui, Itum, 

1. 
Success, s., successus, lus, m. 
Successor, s., successor, 5ris, 

m. 
Succour, v., succuiro, i, 

rsum, 3. 
Such, adj., talis, e. 
Such great, adj., tantus, a, 

um. 
Sudden, adj., subitus, a, um. 
Suddenly, adv., siibitb. 
Suffer, v., patior, passus 

sum, 3. 
Sufficiently, adv., satis. 
Sum of money, s., pecunia, 

8B, f. 

Summer, s., sestas, atis, f. 
Sun, s., sol, solis, m. 
Superstition, s. superstitio, 

onis, f. 
Surpass, v., prsesto, iti, itum, 

1. 
Surround, v., cingo, nxi, 

nctum, 3; circumdo, dedi, 

datum, 1. 
Sustain, v., sustmeo, ui, en- 

tum, 2. 
Swear, v., juro, avi, atum, 

1. 
Sweet, adj., dulcis, e. 
Swim, v., nato, avi, atum, 1. 



T. 



Tacticp, 8,, (belli) r^tio, onis, f . 



Ta^e, v., cUpio, cepi, captum, 

3. 
Take (away), v., eilpio, ui, 

eptum, 3. 
Talent (money), s., talentura, 



1, n. 



Talents (abilities), s., ing6- 

nium, i, n. 
Talk, v., loquor, locutus sum, 

3. 
Tall, adj., grandis, e. 
Taste, v., sapio, ivi, li, 3. 
Teach, v., doceo, ui, ctum, 2. 
Tempest, s.,tempestas,ati8,f. 
Temple, s., templum, i, n. 
Ten, card. num. adj., decern. 
Tenacious, adj., t^nax, acis. 
Tenth, ord. num. adj., d^ci- 

muBa,um. 
Territories, s., fines, ium, 

plu. of finis, m. 
Testimony, s., testimonium, 

ii, n. 
Thebes, s., Thebse, arum, f. 

plu. 
Think, v., piito, avi, 1 ; cen- 

seo, ui, 2. 
Third, ord. num. adj., tertius, 

a, um. 
Thirty, card. num. adj., tri- 

ginta. 
This, pron., hie, haec, hoc. 
Though, conj., quamquam. 
Threaten, v. dep., minor, 

atus, sum, 1. 
Three, card. num. adj., tres, 

tria, gen. trium. 
Thus, adv., tta ; hoc modo. 
Time, s., tempus, oris, n. 
Tire, v., iRitigo (or defS.tigo), 

avi, atum, 1. 
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Tired (I am, &c.), tsedet ; 

(me, &c.), impers. 
Toga, 8., toga, se, f. 
Toll, s., labor, oris, m. 
Town, s., oppldum, i, n. 
Traveller, s., viator, oris, m. 
Treachery, s., prodltio, onis, 

f. 
Treaty, s., foedus, Sris, n. 
Tree, s., arbor, oris, f. 
Tribune, s., tribunus, i, m. 
Trick, s., dolus, i, m. 
Triple, adj., triplex, icis. 
Triumph, s., triumphus, i, m. 
True, adj., verus, a, um. 
Trust, v., confido, fisus sum, 

3 ; credo, didi, ditum, 3. 
Try, v., tento, avi, atum, 1. 
Turn out, v., evado, si, sum, 

3. 
Tuscan, adj., Tuscus, a, um. 
Twentieth, ord. num. adj., 

viceslmus, a, um. 
Twenty, card. num. adj., 

ginti. 
Twice, adv., bis. 
Two, card. num. adj., diio, 

duae, duo. 



r. 

Unbecoming (it is), impers. 

v., ded^cet. 
Uncertain, adj., incertus, a, 

um. 
Under, prep., sub. 
Undergo, v., siibeo, ivi or li, 
i Itum, ire. 
Understand, v., intelllgo, 

exi, ectum, 3. 



Undertake, v., susctpio, epi, 

eptum, 4. 
Unfitted, adj., inhabllis, e; 

Ineptus, a, um. 
Unfriendly, adj.,lnimicus, a, 

um. 
Unheard, partic, Inauditus, 

a, um. 
Unless, conj., nisi ; ni. 
Unmoved, part., immotus, a, 

um. 
Unteach, v., dedoceo, ui, 

ctum, 2. 
Unwilling, adj., invltus, a, 

um. . 
Unwilling (to be), v., nolo, 

ui, nolle. 
Unworthy, adj., indignus, a, 

um. 
Use, v., utor, usus, sum, 3. 
Useful, adj., utilis, e. 



V. 

Vain, adj., vanus, a, um ; 

manis, e. 
Yain (in), adv., frustra. 
Yalour, s., virtus, utis, f. 
Value, s., aestlmo, avi, atum, 

1. 
Very, adv., expressed by 

superl. adj., or admodum. 
Vice, s., vitium, ii, n. 
Victorious, adj., victor, m. ; 

victrix, f. 
Victory, s., victoria, ae, f. 
Violence, s., vis, vis, f.; vio- 

lentia, ae, f. 
Virtue, s., virtus, utis, f. 
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Wage, v., g^ro, ssi, stran, 3. 
Wait, v., m&neo,n8i, nsum, 2. 
Wall, 8., mums, i, m. ; (of a 

fortification), moenia, um, 

n. 
Wandering, adj ., vegans, ntis. 
War, s., bellum, i, n. 
Warfare, s., res (milttaiis or 

navalis). 
Warn, v., moneo (or admo- 

neo), ui, Itum, 2. 
Water, s., aqua, ae, f. 
Wave, s., unda, ©.; flactus, 

^B, m. 
Way, s., via, 8B, f. 
Wealthy, adj., opulentus, a, 

um. 
Well, adv., b^n^. 
Well (to be), v., valeo, ui, 2. 
What. See Who. 
Whence, adj. ex quo ; unde. 
Where, adv., ubi. 
Whether, interrog. adv., 

num ; an ; utrum. 
Whether — or, disj . conj . , 

sive — Bive. 
White, adj., albus,a, um; Can- 
didas, a, um. 
Who, pron., qui (quis), quae, 

quod. 
Whole, adj., totus, a, um. 
Wife, B., conjux, jiigis, f. 
Wild beast, s., f^rus, i, m. ; 

or -a, 8B, f. 
Will, s., voluntas, tis, f , 
Willing (to be), v., volo, ui, 

velle. 



Wind, s., ventus, i, m. 
Winter, s., hiems, ^mis, f. 
Wisdom, s., sapientia, 8b, f. 
Wise, adj., sapiens, ntis. 
Wish, irr. v., volo, ui, velle. 
Without, prep., sine (with 

abl.). 
Wolf, s., lupus, i, m. 
Wonderful, adj., mirus, a, 

um. 
Word ( = good faith), s., 

ftdes, ei, f. 
Work, s., opus, ^ris, n. ; 

labor, oris, m. 
World, s., mundus, i, m. ; 

orbis terrrum, m. 
Worthy, adj., dignus, a, um. 
Wound, s., vulnus, Sris, n. 
Wound, v., vulnSro, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Wrath, s., ira, 8B, f. 
Wretched, adj., mleer, a, um. 
Write, v., scribo, psi, ptum, 8. 



T. 

Year, s., annus, i, m. 

Yet, conj., t^men. 

Young, adj., jiiv^nis, e. ; 

younger, junior-oris. 
Youth, young man,s., ^doles- 

cens, entis, m. ; juventus, 

tutis, f. 



Zeal, B., Btudium, ii, n. 



INDEX 



A, 

Ablative case, §§ 35-^^0, 
Aoousative case, §§ 13-^23, 
Adjectives, §§ 68^70, 
Adverbs, § 203, 
^mlis, § ?5, Obfl. Ill, 
Affints, § 25, Obs, m, 
AliqmSi § 34, 
AliuSf § 90, 
Alt^, § 91, 
4n, § 211, 
Apposition, § 8, 
4ptus, § 25, Obs, I, 
Arrangement of words, §§ 

221-"'^223, 
Aut, § 219, 

^a? (verbal a<^*eotivea in;, § 
55, Qbs, 



£elU, § a3, Obs, 



C, 



Calares, § 65, 
Captus^ § 42, 



C'at'^ and PQ/&$ ne^ § 126, II, 
CovmodWy § 25, Obs. I, 
Comparison, degrees of, §§ 

71, 72, 
Conhmunia^ § 25, Obs, III, 
Conjmiotions (copulative), §§ 

215-^818; (4isjunctive), 

§§ 219, 220. 
Comciw^ § 54, Obs, II, 
Conmhrey § 26, 
Confidere, § 40, Obs, 
Contmtus, § 42, 



Dative case, §§ 84—34, 
Deoipior. § 57, Obs, 
^gnusy § 42, 
i^Z^^, § 40, 
^fe^, S 27, Obs, I, 
i>ow«, 8 63, Obs, 
Donee, § 121, 
Double questions, § 912, 
DMm, § 121, 



F, 



EUipds, §§ 66, 67, 



V 
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INDEX, 



Fao ney § 126, II. 
Fidere, § 40, Obs. 
Fidus, § 25, Obs. III. 
Fretus, § 42. 
Frigora^ § 65. 
Frui, § 41. 
i^w(7d, §§ 126, II, 
Fungi, § 41. 



QOiUdere^ § 40, 

Genitive case, §§ 51 — 63. 

Gerund and gerundive, §§ 

143—145. 
6hria/ri, § 40. 
Grandmas, § 65, 



Mabere, § 150. 

j3Ve., §§ 77, I., and 78, 

Sumh § 6^> Obs, 



I. 



///^, §§ 77, III, and 78. 
Imperative mood, §§ 125— 

129. 
Indicative mood, §§ 92, 93, 
Jndignus, § 42. 
Infinitive mood, §§ 130— 

140; 
Interest, § 59. 

Jnterrogative and responsive 
particles, §§ 210—214. 



Invidere, § 26, 
Ipse, § 76. 
Is, §§ 79, 80. 
Iste, § 77, II. 



J. 



Jubere, § 27, Obs. II, 
Jussive mood, §§ 125—129. 



Lceta/ri, § 40. 

Licet, § 27, Obs, I., and 
116, 

M, 

Mederi, § 26, 
Mei, § 74. 
Militia, § 63, Obs. 
Mitte, § 126, II. 
Moderari, § 27, Obs, II, 
Mcerere, § 40. 



Natus, § 25, Obs, I. 

Ne, § 210. 

Ne^ ne quando, ne qutSy &o., 

§§ 102, 103, 206. 

Ne quidem, § 204. 

Nequs (nee) — -^neque (nee), 

§ 208. 
Negative particles, §§ 203 

—209. 
Neve, [neu), §§ 129, 209. 



Noli and nolim, § 126, H, 

NominQtivo case, § 11, 

Non, § 203. 

NoBtri, S 74. 

Nubore, I 26. 

jVkm, § 210, 

NumLer of substantives, § 65. 



Opportunm, § 25, Obs, I, 
0;)!M, g 42. 



1'. 

/•a/-. § 25, Obs. II. 

Parcere, § 2G. 

I'articiples. §g 146— ISa. 

Piget, § 58. 

Pwnitel, § 58. 

/■«(»■!■, §41. 

Predicate, §§ l_7. 

PrepoMtiona, §§153-201. 

rruaouns (personal), g§ 73-J 
76 ; {denionstrative and 
logical), S§ 77—80 ; (rela- 
tive), gf 81, 82; (in- 
definite), §g 83—91. 

Pruitue, g 65. 

Pudet, § 58, 



Quam, g§ 10, 72, Oba. 

Quamvis, § 116, 

Questions, g 9 ; (double) S 

212. 
««'', ggSI- 83, 108. 



Quia, g lOS. 
Quicunque, g 88, 
Qttidam, g 87. 
Quin, gg 102, 103, 103. 
Qaitpiam, § 34, Obs. 
QuUquam, § 85. 
fhiimjiiit, ^ So. 
Quo, g 102, Obs. 
Quoad, § 121. 
Quod, § 102. 
Quominus, g§ 102, I05 
Q«««, gg 119, 120. 



^/»rt, § 59. 



S« and »MiM, § 75. 
Smilui, § 25, Obs. II, 
Siudfre, § 26. 
Suadere, § 26. 
Subject, ^§ 1—7. 
Subjunctive mood, S8 101 - 

193. 
Sui, g 74. 
Supsrhua, § 42, 
Supines, §§ Ul, \\i, 
Supplifare, g 2(>, 



Temperare, g 27, Oba. 11. 

Tenses, uses of {indicative), 
gg 94— 100; (subjunctJTB), 



2^t,%l\. 
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IKDEX. 



U. 

Usuiy § 42. 

Ut, §§ 102, 103, 106, 

Ut ne, §1 102, 103. 

Ut nan, § 106, 

Utt, § 41. 

UtiUs, § 85, Obs, I, 






V. 

Fdearef § 26. 
Vehemens, § 85, Ob«, I, 
Veh § 219, 
Fesct, § 41, 
Ftf*^/, § 74, 
Vocfttiye c»Be, § 64, 
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